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A NEW SERIES 


Hour Readings 


By E. C. HARTWELL 
Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


T the end of the third school year the pupil’s mind is in its 
most plastic state and most susceptible to any influence. 


What will be the outcome? Shall he acquire a taste for 
books? Shall his character be properly developed? Shall he be 
trained to read silently with reasonable speed and to retain what 
he has read ? 


The future of the children rests largely in the teacher’s hands. 
It is in the grades above the third that reading tastes and silent 
reading habits are formed, that study habits are developed. And 
| it is here that pupils learn either to love books or to dislike them. 


Story Hour Readings provide the kind of reading material.for which there is 
| the most pressing need in our schools today. The selections make for the develop- 
ment of character and for the training for citizenship. Every effort has been 
made to give the child a taste for books, to develop his character, to provide train- 
ing for citizenship, and to teach him to read with reasonable speed and to retain 
what he has read. 


The material included represents the best authorship in the different fields 
regardless of time or nationality, and affords excellent opportunity for training in 
silent reading. An unusual amount of space is devoted to modern writers. Among 
these modern writers are: Kipling, Stevenson, Howells, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Roosevelt, Wilson, Cleveland, Mark Twain, Riley, Kilmer, Foss, Masefield, 
Van Dyke, and Noyes. 


The series is intended for the pupil after he has mastered the mechanics of 
reading and may be used to follow any method taught in the first three years. . 
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| The Test and Study Spellers 


‘By STARCH and MIRICK 


Bring to the pupil words he actually 
needs to use. 


Economize time and effort by drilling 
the pupil only on those words he 
cannot already spell. 


Furnish the teacher with definite sug- 
gestions for the everyday conduct 
of the course in spelling, such as 
are provided by no other series. 


Systematically review and test the 
more difficult words. 
This series is creating widespread 
interest. Large cities are adopting 
it. Any communication sent to 


our nearest office will bring a reply 
telling you all about them. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Detroit 
Kindergarten Test 


By HARRY J. BAKER, Clinician 
and 
H. J. KAUFMANN, Statistician 
of Detroit: Public Schools 


An individual intelligence examination for pupils 
entering the kindergarten. 


With this test the examiner has an opportunity 
to observe the nature of the reaction which is of 
importance in the difficult mental measurement 
of young children. There is no time limit. An 
experimental form of the test was tried out and 
the items were selected from four times as much 
material as is now retained. Tentative standards for 
critical scores are available. 


Examination: Form A. pages. Price per pack- 
age of 25 examination booklets with Manual of Directions 
and Record Sheet $1.20 net. 


Specimen Set. An envelope containing 1 Examination, 
1 Manual, and 1 Record Sheet. Price ro cents postpaid. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


} 


JUST PUBLISHED 


KENDALL FIFTH READER 


For the fifth grade. 


Central topic—Knighthood and 


Chivalry. King Arthur, Robin Hood, Don Quixote, 
Hiawatha, Alfred the Great, and Abraham Lincoln 
represent the heroes of fact and fable. 


The material in the Kendall Readers is the result of a careful, 
deliberate, selective process, extending through many years, by an 
educator of recognized ability, whose experience is national in 
character. Careful attention has been given to arrangement and 
gradation, to grouping and comparing, to drill and review, and 


to phonetics. 


D. C. HEATH @ CO., Publishers 


New York 


Chicago 


Atlarta San Francisco 
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EDUCATION WEEK 


Owing to the disastrous storm of November 
27-30 the presses were out of commission until 
December 5, so that the Journal of Education 
was badly disturbed in its appearance. One re- 
sult of this was the necessity of withdrawing 
the boosting of Education Week. 

Professionally Boston had a great Education 
Week, an account of which appears 1n this is- 
sue, 

At first the thought was that the week was 
to magnify education in public schools, but it 
seems that that was not the plan, but it was 
rather for the promotion of education of all the 
children of all the people. 

A. C. Monahan, director of the Catholic Bu- 
reau of Education, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., issued the following 
appeal :— 

“As American citizens we are vitally interested 
in the education of all the people and in other 
means of advancing the well-being, safety, hap- 
piness, and prosperity of the citizens of the 
country and of the country itself. Also we ap- 
preciate the great benefits to all schools that 
come from a live general interest in education. 
Therefore, we suggest that all Catholic schools 
observe the AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
in such manner as their authorities may direct 
and also that they assist in any general pro- 
grams that may be carried out in their com- 
munities. Suggested programs are given in the 
circular.” 

The President issued a designation. of the! 
week nationally upon the suggestion of the 
Commissioner of Education, J.J.Tigert, and all 
Governors followed the example of the Presi- 
dent, but it was too late to make it really , a 
national celebration. 

- Local conditions. determined the extent to 
which it was made an “Education Week.” 
THE EDUCATION .OF CONTESTS. 

John J. Tigert. United States Commissioner 
of Education, who was on many programs, cap- 
tured his audience when he spoke before the 
Massachusetts Federation of Teachers. It was 
evident that he could qualify as an’ expert on 
field sports, ashe had beén prominent’ foot- 
ball contests in his college’ ‘days; beezte five 
“scars and mars as evidente thereof.’ He 
later president of the Southern!’ Intér-Coflegiaté 
Athletic Association, and this “yelr is "4 
official in the Have'ls 
tribute to college sports :— 


“Not one word that could offend their moth- 
ers, sisters or sweethearts was heard from those 
boys,” said Commissioner Tigert, “and not a 
murmur of protest was raised over decisions on 
which the game turned. 

“When you put a man on a football field in 
the presence of 40,000 persons, you put him into 
a crucible; you put him in such a frame of mind 
that he feels almost that the destiny of the 
world depends upon him, and if that man ‘comes 
through’ and refuses to take advantage by any 
dishonest trick, then you may be sure that in 
the battle of life afterwards he will not go 
wrong.” 

Frank Pierrepont Graves brought from the 
Empire State an heroic message as a chivalrous 
Crusader for better school conditions every- 
where for every child. It was one of the mas- 
terpieces of the week. 

Payson Smith was host at a delightful din- 
ner given United States Commissioner Tigert 
and the state superintendents of New England. 

Charles S. Clark of Somerville, president of 
the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, pre- 
sided over one of the most significant and bril- 
liant sessions in its history. 

There are 300 active members of the club, 
with an extended waiting list. The three lead- 
ing speakers at this meeting were John F. 
Moors, 2 Boston banker, with the degree of 
Doctor of Laws (Harvard), a Fellow of Har- 
vard and probably the leading lay educator of 
New England; Professor John M. Brewer, of 
Harvard Graduate School, perhaps the leading 
authority jin scholastic circles on’ vocational 
guidance. a speaker ‘whose convictions are con- 
tagious. 

Superintendent Betnard M. Sheridan of 
Lawrence, Mass., gave a remarkable report of 
the sane accomplishment in America, the mak- 
ing of ardent, loyal citizens of boys and girls 
of foreign birth; it was the most thrilling half- 
hour of the three days; it was just what was 
needed as a climax to the Boston week. 

Anna T. Sullivan, Peabody’s supervisor of . 
music, led the community singing at two ses- 
sions and ‘she is the personification of enthusi- 


“asm, which had‘a recalescent effect on the 500 
Was 


sedate schoolmen. 
The Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation had 


an the last public ‘meeting’ of the larger group. of 


‘meetings and it was a fitting close of the week's 
deliberations and festivities. Miss Mary Mc- 
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Skimmon, principal of tlie Pierce School, Brook- 
line, the brilliant president of the federation, 
is certainly in a class by herself when it comes 
to saying the right thing in the right way at 
the right time. Miss McSkimmon has led the 
federation through all of its socio-professional 
mazes and she has never lost patience or poise. 
It is a long way from the time Ernst Makech- 
nie had a vision of a federation of all teachers’ 
associations of Massachusetts in one great or- 
ganization to this day when there are 15,000 
teachers, the various groupings in one genuine 
federation. 

What Ernst Makechnie has been in pres- 
cience, Miss McSkimmon has been in patience 
and skil!. No one in the more than twenty as- 
sociations presided more artistically than did 
Miss McSkimmon. 

Massachusetts did not loom large in the 
“Index” on Visual Education, scientifically pro- 
vided by Superintendent Charles N. Perkins of 
Waltham. 

George W. Coleman, president of Babson In- 
stitutc, Wellesley Hills, certainly made an ar- 
dent appeal for better business in the school 
business. Mr. Coleman was the creator of the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association, which has been 
of inestimable service to the advertising frater- 
nity. It is to him that full credit must be given 
for the phenomenal success and service of the 
Forum movement, and now he has a business 
school to which he attracts an abundance of 
young men who pay $2,000 tuition, without 
board or books. 

The New England Salesmen’s Club of the 
field agents of the publishing houses, Frank J. 
Sherman, president, had its largest attendance 
at the banquet at Hotel Bellevue. The chief 
guests of honor were H. H. Young, president of 
the J. L. Hammett Company, and Edward A. 
Filene, president:of the William Filene Com- 
pany. The business success of both Filene and 
Young made them good examples of their ad- 
vice and counsel, 

Mr. Ycung’s tribute to New England was one 
of the most discriminating to which we have 
listened. For instance, while New England has 
but seven per cent. of the school population, the 
section spends eight per cent. of all that is paid 
for education, or spends 14 per cent. more for 
education than her school population calls for. 
Mr. Young has recently traveled extensively 
in Europe and reported most interestingly upon 
the equipment in various countries as compared 
with our own. His best tribute to New Eng- 
land and the other North Atlantic states was in 
the advantage in doing business here. He gave 
some delightful instances of the trick work he 
used to get started in salesmanship. Mr. Young 
is a favorite with school people because of the 
business he does and the way he does it. 

Mr. Filene has been all over Europe so often 
and for so many years, and has had access to 
the leaders in civic, industrial and financial life, 
that his account of the situation “over there” 
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now and in the past was such a revelation to the 
mere American that nothing like it in enjoy- 
ment and profit has come before any protes- 
sional organization, so: far as our experience 
goes. 

H.. Philip Patey demonstrated skil- 
iully and artistically, as he illustrates physically, 
the virtue in Walter Camp’s “The Daily Dozen,” 
physical exercises which were prepared by Mr. 
Camp, at the request of the Federal govern- 
ment, for the use in the army by officers and pri- 
vates. The exercises are in groups of threes. 
The first three are for class or group exercise, 
the others are for individual achievement. These 
are :— 

Grind, Grate, Grasp 
Crawl, Curl, Crouch 
Wave, Weave, Wing 

Mr. Patey in eight minutes illustrated and 
explained all of these to the pleasure and profit 
ot the audience. After the demonstration, every 
one present was given a copy of “The Daily 
Dozen.” Mr, Patey was a Dartmouth athlete, 
playing on the varsity team. 


NOT MUCH ON FUNERALS. 


Dr. Payson Smith gave a personal experience 
of real valye. After the national exercises at 
the burial of the American soldier at Arlington. 
District of Columbia, he was much disturbed 
that young people so generally used the after- 
noon tor sport, but he had a new view of life 
when the young man in his home “who has been 
bringing up his tather for eighteen years” said: 
“Say, dad, what do you think these fellows 
would do if the country should be drawn into 
war? Anyway, dad, funerals do not appeal to 
young folk.” 

MAGNA CHARTA AND SHEEP. 


Dr. John J. Tigert enlivened his addresses 
with side remarks like the following. They 
were always illuminating :— 

Developing the theory that teachers must 
know something to teach in addition to know- 
ing how to teach, he told the story of a college. 
student who when asked to explain “Magna 
Charta,” said that Magna Charta was a soldier 
in the Revolution who was killed in the battle 
of Yorktown; his wife seized his gun and went 
over the top, saying: “You may shoot if youw 
must this oid gray head, but I'll fight it out 
along this line if it takes all summer.” Another 
student described the four kinds of sheep as. 


black, white, the hydraulic ram and Mary’s little 


lamb. 


PET LAMB. 


At a, dinner conversation Dr. Payson Smith 
gave this. true incident. A child was lost on its. 
way home from school in a Massachusetts coun- 
try community. and everybody joined . in the 
search, which soon eventuated in finding the. 
child unharmed and unscared. 

Later a man who used his machine in the 


_ search brought. in a small bill therefor. The 


school board was willing to pay the bill but 
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did not know from what account to take it, 
and appealed to Mr. Smith, who advised that 
they take it from the dog tax, as that was for 
use in protection of “lambs.” 


THE COMPETENT TEACHER. 


The New Engiand Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools adopted “Standards on the 
Purpose of the School.” Among these are the 
tollowing :— 

The purpose of the school should be to de- 
velop in each individual to the fullest possible 
extent the knowledge, interests, ideals, habits, 
and powers whereby he will find his place and 
use that place to shape both himself and so- 
ciety toward ever nobler ends. 

The presence of such an effective purpose in 
a school will be shown by the intellectual at- 
tainment of the pupils, their courtesy, industry, 
respect for authority, sense of personal respon- 
sibility, initiative, and habits and powers of 
ready and effective co-operation. 

A pubiic high school especially should be in 
close relation to the community which it serves. 
With due allowance for local conditions, the 


efficiency of the service of the school will be 
revealed by its drawing power as shown by the 
percentage of the school population enrolled in 
the school, and by its retentive power as shown 
by the percentage of entrants who complete the 
course, 

The instruction shall be on a high level, as 
nieasured by present standards and as shown 
by satisfactory results in pupils. Such results 
will consist not only in the mastery of subject 
matter but also in the interest and attention 
of the pupils and in the acquisition by them of 
correct habits of thought and study. 

The program of studies shall be unified, 
coherent, well-balanced, susceptible of effective 
administration, and adapted to the purpose of 
the school, 

William C. Hill, Springfield; reported the 
standards» 

Roland R. Smith, Newton, made an earnest 
plea for “the Newton Method,” by which stu- 
dents do more thinking and less thoughtless 
memorizing. The inductive approach is Mr. 
Smith's characterization. His topic was “Geom- 
etry Understood, Not Memorized.” 


BOSTON’S EDUCATION WEEK 


All New England and all varieties of educa- 
tional organizations had a great celebration in 
Boston the first days of December. There were 
more than twenty styles, shapes and sizes of 
educational organizations in session in the city. 

The talent was of the best and it was, as a 
rule, at its best. The topics were live and the 
treatment was up-to-the-minute. 

For instance, Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s address 
was 1 vigorous glorification of Dr. Otis W. Cald- 
well’s Lincoln School in New York city, A. 
E. Morgan’s re-created Antioch College and the 
Moose Hart School. No youngster could have 
demonstrated keener appreciation of these 
latest ideals in vitalized education than did the 
eminent senior in the profession, the man who 
created the Harvard so universally idealized 
scholastically. 

President James B. Angell of Yale made a 
progressive touchdown which demonstrates the 
purpose of the sons of Eli to play the game by 
the latest rules. 

Presidents Sills of Bowdoin and Moody of 
Middlebury, and Harry W. Holmes and John M. 
Brewer of Harvard, W. M. Warren and A. H. 
Wilde of Boston University, Frank E. Spauld- 
ing of Yale, E. Gordon Bill of Dartmouth, Annie 
J. Mckeag and Arthur C. Norton of Wellesley 
and Grace A. Taylor of Smith sang a paean of 
praise of scholastic freedom and educational 
progress. 

Every state commissioner and superintendent 
of New Engiand brought to some one or more 
of the meetings a distinctly hopeful and cour- 
ageous message. There was no_ discordant 
note, no fear-created muffler, no apologetic 


wavering. Payson Smith had the last word 
and it was the noblest utterance of the week. 
No one has given so brilliant and discriminating 
a statement of the national leadership of each of 
the six states in some great educational venture 
culminating in demonstration. 

Teacher training in New England was appre- 
ciated in exuberant phrase of praise under the 
leadership of Frank W. Wright of the Massa- 
chusetts State Department of Education. He 
had the facts and figures to justify his statement 
that in an “Index” of states in professional prep- 
aration, New England had the first two places, 
but unfortunately a feminist movement from 
Rhode Island insisted upon an immediate revis- 
ion of the “Index” on teacher training, advanc- 
ing that state several degrees in the scale. 

But seriously it was a notable group of New 
England teacher trainers, with Dean Harry W. 
Holmes and John M. Brewer of Harvard, Dean 
Frank E. Spaulding of Yale, Director A. H. 
Wilde of Boston University, Dean Annie J. Me- 
Keag of Wellesley, Grace A. Taylor of Smith 
and the presidents and principals of nineteen 
State Normal Schools of New England very 
much in evidence on programs of various kinds. 

The increased enrollment everywhere was 
quite in contrast with the dimmer on the reports 
in recent years. 

The translation of the Rhode Island State 
Normal School into a State School of Education 
and the establishment of college courses in five 
of the Massachusetts State Normal Schools have 
proved to be great levers for the uplift of ap- 
preciation. In one of these Massachusetts 
schools, alone, there has been an increase of two 
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» hundred young men due directly to this new 
», order of things. 

The New England academy has rarely if 
ever, played as interesting a part in a series of 
meetings as at Boston in the opening days of 
December. Some of the ablest addresses were 
by men from these academies. 

But in nothing was the Boston Professional 
Education Week quite so much of a success as 
in the prominence given the city superintend- 
ents. There were more than sixty superintend- 
ents of cities with more than 15,000 population, 
and practically every one of them had some 
part on programs or committees. 
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‘To these sixty men add superintendents of 
500 cities, towns and groups of towns all with 
good salaries, good schools, devoted teachers, 
and you had a series of meetings in which city 
superintendents met on common ground presi- 
dents of universities, state superintendents and 
normal school presidents and losing nothing by 
any comparison. There was nothing better said 
in those days than was said by Harry S. Gruver 
of Wercester and Bernard M. Sheridan of Law- 
rence. 

The city superintendents of New England are 
educators of first order whether matched with 
collegians or with men of affairs. 


SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY INDISPENSABLE 


BY W. CORSON 


RYAN 


[In New York Times.] 


This is the one time of all times for the teach- 
ing of geography in the schools. If the world is 
ever to learn how to get along without wars and 
misunderstandings it will have to see to it that 
the nations know more about each other than 
any schools that have ever existed have ever 
taught. It is ditlicult to find any theory of the 
development of civilization that does not have 
a iarge place for the kind of teaching about 
things and persons and places that is involved 
in modern geography. 

Most of the old formulations that went under 
the name cf geography have become passe, and 
it takes new textbook material, a new type of 
teachers, and a decidedly different outlook on 
the world of affairs to give geography as it needs 
to be given. But the right kind of teacher will 
be interested all the more in this field just be- 
cause it is so alive with the stir of real life. 

Americans know that they are now part of 
the world. We are traveling as never before; 
we are sending our representatives—of business, 
of education, of religion—into every corner of 
the globe. Every American soldier or sailor 
who went overseas is a witness to the need of 
teaching a geography that will mean something 

for, getting about in the world; and every one 

who vainly tried to understand the movements 

_@f men and, materials during the war knows how 

_abysmally. ignorant of world geography Ameri- 

have been. 

_,,>Geography is by. no means a subject for cer- 
tain grades. Dealing, as it does, with the living 
things of every day, with the physical resources 
that lie at the base of economic and social prog- 
ress, it has a place from the lowest grade in the 
play school to the graduate class in the ‘univer- 
sity—and in the latter most of all, to judge from 
the experience of some of us. Some of the best 
work in geography has been done with very 

-young children. Children begin the mechanics 
cf geography at the early age of five, when they 

take their trips into the big world outside and 
learn to take account of direction. At six they 


— 


are expected to go over their trips on a small 
scale on the schoolroom floor and begin to plan 
their trips ahead by reference to a map—some- 
thing very few adults seem capable of doing, 
whether it’s a trip to the Grand Central or to 
Czechoslovakia. At seven years of age children 
are ready for map-making on a large scale. They 
know the: neighborhood and the general large 
thoroughfares, and the direction they take. They 
are “oriented in their environment”—again 
something that can seldom be said of most of 
us. And the eight and nine year olds in this 
school are studying world geography as it re- 
lates to the other activities of their school—a 
program that can become more and more 
valuable as the children advance into the higher 
grades. 

Ot course there must be livelier methods of 
geography teaching than most of us knew in 
school or most of our children know now. Geog- 
raphy, of all subjects, must be taught with 
something more than a formal textbook and a 
teacher so burdened with other subjects that 
she has no time for contact with the outside 
world. The American educational ideal of “par- 
ticipation” in the activity itself has the best pos- 
sible opportunity in geography, where teachers 
have all about them, even in the city, the means 
cf illustrating geography at first hand. 

The photograph has its place, the newspaper 
with ‘its improved photo reproduction, and the 
motion picture on every possible occasion. These 
are some of the aids the teacher of geography 
must have at hand if he is to teach the subject 
effectively. © It is here, in this field: of geog- 
raphy, that motion pictures have so far made 
their most important pedagogical contribution, 
and with geography films coming out that com- 
bine the craftsmanship of the best motiom-pic- 
ture photography with the soundest teaching 
method—as in the case of such films as’ those 


‘supervised by President -Atwood of Clark: ‘Uni- 


versity—there is every reason for predicting 
that the. future geography teacher ‘will find ’mo- 
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tion pictures an indispensable tec! for his sub- 
ject. 
That geography teaching should be taught in 
relation to every other subject is essential. No 
subject should be taught as an isolated subject, 
but the relations of geography with history, 
civics, economics and sociology, to mention only 
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a few, are such ‘aS to demand in a peculiar sense 


a co-operative program. To this end drama 


and pageantry should be utilized to the full, not 
as the occasional “outside activity” that teacher 


and superintendent are glad to be free of, but as. 


the everyday means of making a subject live. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 


Dear Mr. Superintendent: 

You have told us so often that geography is 
the poorest taught and the least worth while 
subject in the whole curriculum and you have 
asked so many times “What is the matter with 
geography?” that we are sure you will be 
greatly interested to know at least one thing 
that is the matter with geography. 

The answers to a questionnaire received from 
seventy-five normal schools distributed through 
thirty-two states give us the geographic prep- 
aration of 5,497 of their recent graduates. It 
shows that 15.7 per cent. of the normal school 
graduates get no geography in the normal 
school, 39.4 per cent. get only a single twelve 
weeks’ course, 24.9 per cent. but eighteen weeks, 
and only 17.7 per cent. as much as twenty-four 
weeks. Only 12 per cent. get as much as a whole 
year of geography in the normal schcoi. 

When you stop to consider that fully one-half 
of these graduates have had no geography in 
the high schools, it is easy to see one thing that 
is the matter with geography in the schools. 

Suppose for a minute, Mr. Superintendent, 
that those same teachers had had no more Eng- 
lish, history or mathematics in the high school 
than they have had geography. Suppose again 
that 7C per cent. of them nad had eighteen weeks 
or less of cach of those subjects in the normal 
schools. Do you not think that under these con- 
ditions there would be something more the mat- 
ter with the teaching of English, history, and 
mathematics than there is now? 

But the question is, “WHAT ARE YOU AND 
WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO ABOUT IT?” 
lf you know anything about the making of cur- 
ticula for normal schools you will know that 
there is very little that we, teachers of geog- 


raphy in ncrmal schools, can do about it, but 
YOU—THIL.RE'S A WHOLE LOT THAT YOU 
CAN DO ABOUT IT. 

Suppose again, Mr. Superintendent. that the 
next time each of you wrote to a norma] school 
for a teacher for a grade in which geography is 
taught, you should say in the letter: “This 
teacher will be expected to teach geography. No 


‘teacher can be expected to teach geography 


successfully who has not had at least a year of 
geography in the normal school beyond’ the 
smattering, if any at all, they have had in the 
high school. So do not send me a teacher who 
is predestined to failure in geography by the 
fact that she has had practically no preparation 
for teaching it.” Do you not suppose that. if 
every normal school president could receive 
twenty or thirty such letters in which you have 
made it very clear that you are sick and tired of 
having your children’s time wasted in their 
geography classes by teachers who often have 
had no geography since they left the grades as 
pupils, that it would help to improve a bad situ- 
ation? We wish you would try it for a year 
or two and see what happens. Will you not at 
least make inquiries about the preparation of 
teachers iin geography before vou hire them? 

At least do not hold us responsible for the poor 

preparation oi teachers in this subject until you 

know that we have had a fair chance at the 
teachers when they are going through the ner- 
mal school. 

Normal School Committtee of the National 
Council of Geography Teachers. 

Douglas C. Ridgely, Chairman, Normal, IIL; 
Annie Weller, Charleston, Ill.; David Olson, 
Kent, Ohio; R. D. Calkins, Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich. 


Adequate elementary education must be made a vital, universal opportunity for every 
boy and girl. Higher education—general, profe ssional and technical—must be helped to grow 
until it is able to meet full and ready-handed the problem of training the leadership of our dem- 
ocracy. The ideals of educated men and women must more and more be made the ideals of all 


Charl Ormond Williams. 


our people. 


: 
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CHRISTMAS BELLS 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


“Christmas bells, sound so sweetly everywhere! 
Christmas bells—merry music they are making in the air!” 


The very words “Christmas bells” bring up 
visions of joy and good will. ys) 

To say when Christinas bells first rang is im- 
possible. Bells came into use with civilization. 
One tradition states that Jubal invented the bell. 
Another tells that Noah called his workmen to 
the building of the ark by striking a bell with a 
Piece of wood. 

The Bible speaks of golden bells trimming 
the vestments of priests; and of the inscription, 
“Holiness to the Lord,” upon the “bells of the 
horses” (that is, cymbals or metal cups attached 
to the horses’ bridles). Long before Christmas 
was instituted, feasts and religious ceremonies 
in Egypt and Greece were announced by the 
zinging of bells. 

Church bells, as we know them, were first 
made in Rome about the fifth century. Paul- 
inus, bishop of Nola, in Campania, is said to 
have been the first to make use of bells to call 
people to worship and to celebrations of the 
birth of Christ. 

The name “campanile,” in this way, was ap- 
plied to the bell tower of the Italian churches, 
most all of which were equipped with bells in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. 

Bells were also introduced in French and 
English churches in the seventh century, but 
it was not until the eleventh century that 
Christmas bells were heard in Switzerland and 
Germany. 

The first Christmas bells were hand bells, and 
of peculiar interest are some of the famous lit- 
tle bells of antiquity which are preserved for us 
in collections. The quadrangular, mitre, caul- 
dron-like and long, narrow shapes are the old- 
est bells; while those curved inwardly, midway 
and full trumpet-mouthed first rang the glad 
tidings of joy in the sixteenth century. 

Very old “Apostle bells” bear the faces and 
emblems of the Evangelists. Matthew. Marx, 
Luke and John, on an open ground of brass. 
One ancient Christmas bell of the Madonna and 
child under one cloak is made of oxidized bronze. 

Most of the old bells are made of bell metal. 
This is a mixture of copper and tin in the pro- 
portion from two to ten parts of copper to one 
of tin. Hand-bells are often made of brass; an- 
timony alloyed with tin; silver and gold. It is 
« scientific fact. that the smaller a bell is the 
higher its pitch. Big bells have the deepest 
tones. 


Probably the biggest Christmas bell ever rung 


was the “Great Bell” or “Monarch of Moscow,” 
which weighed 193 tons and was cast in 1734. 
The famous bell of Rouen, cast in 1501, weighed 
36,364 pounds. Paris has famous bells weigh- 
ing 10,000 and 25,000 pounds. So has Montreal. 
“Great Peter” in York Minster, “Great Tom” in 
Lincoln Cathedral, and the great bell in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, are among notable 
British church bells, which have rung out Christ- 
mas greetings to millions of people through- 
out the centuries. 

Church bells probably sounded Christmas joy 
in many places in Great Britain by the time of 
the Norman conquest, but the most frequentiy 
heard sound of the bell in medieval times must 
have been the Angelus. 

Bells have been cast of steel, but they have 
proved less desirable because of the shortness 
of the sound, steel having less vibration. Glass 
bells make beautiful Christmas music, but these 
are seldom heard, being too brittle to stand the 
continuous striking of the clapper. China bells 
are often quite beautiful in coloring and design. 

Church bells at one time tolled for those pass- 
ing out of the world. The listener had but to 
count to know the age of the dying. Among 
the Moravians this sweet, sad custom is still 
continued. Bells never ring more tenderly than 
for those passing to the next world. 

The most terrifying bell-ringing was perhaps 
that of the bell of St. Germain l’Auxerrois in 
Paris, which was the signal for the massacre 
of the Huguenots on St. Bartholomew’s Day in 
1572. 

Many church bells which once so joyously 
pealed out the message of the Saviour’s birth 
anniversary to happy hearts will never ring 
again in the merry tones of Christmas cheer. 
The bells of Flanders and other parts of devas- 
tated Belgium were carried away by Germans 
to be melted into implements of cruel warfare. 
Among these were the oldest bell of Flanders 
(which since 1498 had been ringing in the now 
ruined city of Damme) ; “Carolus” which hung in 
the iace tower of Antwerp and had also rung 
joyously for many years; with many others be- 
loved by Belgians. But the bells that were left 
in Belgium—oh, how joyously they rang when 
the glad news of the closing of the war was 
flashed around the world, telling the peopie 
everywhere that victory was won over the forces 
of evil and right was triumphant! 

The bells ring for other great festivals, but 
on no other day do they sound so joyously as 
when they voice the Christmas message, ever 
new, of “Peace on earth, good will to men.” 


‘When a superintendent can do all that he is required to do, it is time he changed his pro- 
fession.—Paul Dillingham, Litchfield, Conn. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION 


ya public education is the basis of citizenship and 

is of primary importance to the welfare of the nation, and 

Whereas, more than five million boys and girls in America 

are not availing themselves of our free school advantages and are 

lacking in that youthful schooling which is so essential to the 
making of an intelligent citizenship, and | 


Whereas, the experience of the war reveals vast elements of 
population that are illiterate, physically unfit, or unfamiliar 
with American ideals and traditions; and our future strength and 
security are much dependent on their education and commitment 
to American ideals ; : 

Therefore, I, Warren G. Harding, President of the United 
States, do urge the governors of the various States and territories 
to set apart December 4 to 10, inclusive, 1921, as American Edu- 
cation Week, during which Citizens in every State are urged to 
give special and thoughtful attention to the needs and aims of the 
public schools. It is particularly recommended that efforts be 
addressed to practical expression of community interest in public 
education. To that end organizations for civic advancement and 
social betterment are earnestly requested when it can be made 
practicable, to provide programs which will inform the people con- 
cerning the vital needs in this direction, instruct them regarding 
shortcomings and deficiencies in present facilities, and bring to 
their attention specific, constructive methods by which, in the 
respective communities, these deficiencies may be supplied. 

The subject of education has always been very close to the 
American heart, and tothe fact that it has been made: a chief 
responsibility of local governmental units, we largely owe the wide 
diffusion of educational facilities. It is believed that a widespread 
and earnest effort at observance of Education Week would do 
much to emphasize this feeling of immediate responsibility. 
Therefore, it is suggested that the pulpit, press, schools and 
public gatherings be enlisted in behalf of this special effort. 
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st THE NEW NORTH CAROLINA 


Now that North Carolina is leading the other 

forty-seven states by passing heroic education 
laws by a unanimous legislative vote and in 
making a record in increase in consolidation 
and in increased appropriation for school build- 
ing in rural communities it is well to look back 
and see how it all came about. 
’ Dr. E. C. Brooks is unquestionably the man of 
the hour. No state official combines more of the 
qualities which make a noble leader in emer- 
gencies than does Mr. Brooks. He has a bound- 
less vision, has full appreciation of all the ex- 
periences through which the state has come, has 
the confidence and proud esteem of all the 
people, thinks clearly and states the present 
needs convincingly. 

But he has_ entered 


into a great inheri- 
tance, Thirty — years 


ago, more or less, 


North Carolina had an unparalleled group’ 


of consecrated campaigners. No state has 
matched the group of brilliant and devoted 
men who, almost literally without money 
and without price, persistently campaigned from 
the mountains to the sea in the interest of bet- 
ter schools. In this band were Dr. Charles Dun- 
can Mclver, a native of North Carolina, a Scotch 
Presbyterian and State Institute conductor in 
1889-1892; Edwin A. Alderman, now famous as 
president of the University of Virginia, was as- 
sistant state superintendent those same years, 
1889-1892; Philander P. Claxton, whom Stanley 
Hail had rescued from a contemplated career as 
a mining engineer and had breathed into him 
the noblest of professional education zeal, be- 
came superintendent of city schools successively 
in Kinston, Wilson and Asheville, and J. Y. Joy- 


‘ner, who in those years was county superin- 


tendent. 


For several years these noble men were sow- 
ing sced the harvest of which North Carolina is. 
now reaping. 

The first great achievement of these noble 
men was the political and professional creatiom 
of Governor Charles B. Aycock, who still re- 
mains in memory the great educational gover- 
nor of the United States. 

The state was desperately poor and the older: 
people had not forgotten their war experiences 
and there was relatively little to show for the 
ardent devotion of McIver, Alderman, Claxton 
and Joyner. Alderman and Claxton left the- 
state, McIver died and Joyner alone remained 
to keep the watch fires burning. 

The fabulous price of cotton and tobacco fora 
few years has transformed the finances of North 
Carolina, and the boys and girls who were 
charmed and inspired by McIver, Alderman, Clax- 
ton and Joyner in their school days are now 
ieaders in public affairs. Among the boys who 
were inspired by those rare campaigners was a 
lad, Eugene Clyde Brooks, a country youth in 
Greene County, a county that has never had 2,000: 
voters and whose county seat has never had 500 
population. Today this same Eugene Clyde 
Brooks, from the farm life of North Carolina, 
when the state was in poverty, is the triumphant 
leader in harvesting famous educational activi- 
ties culminating in a State Association in No- 
vember, 1921, of 9,000 members. His are the 
highly important education laws passed by the 
legislature without a dissenting vote. Other 
men labored from 1885 to 1900 and the state 
superintendent of 1921 is entering into their 
labors. Aycock and Brooks are among the best | 
fruits of the labors of McIver, Alderman, Clax- 
ton and Joyner. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 


BY LUCIA AMES 


The National Council of Women, one of the 
constituent members of the International Coun- 
cil, which includes twenty-eight countries, has 
just completed its biennial session at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. This organ- 
ization, founded in 1888 by Miss Susan B. An- 
thony, Mrs. May Wright Sewall and Mrs. Cady 
Stanton, now includes thirty national organiza- 
tions whose total membership is about ten mil- 
lion women. Its two new vice-presidents are 
Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, president of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, and Miss Anna A. 
Gordon, president of the W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. Philip N. Moore was re-elected presi- 
dent. The dominant topic of this biennial was 
permanent peace and the Washington Confer- 
ence. All organizations had been profoundly 
moved by the world’s peril from the mad naval 
rivalry which so illogically followed the outcome 
from the war. All were determined to do their 


MEAD 


utmost to arouse the women of the country to 
action that should be felt in Washington. Be- 
sides the constant work of the Woman’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association “plans in- 
tensive educational work on the problem of dis- 
armament” and will devote its November Asso- 
ciation monthly to the subject. The Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union strongly favors 
disarmament. The National Congress of Moth- 
ers’ and Teachers’ Associations favors “gradual 
reduction of armaments by international agree- 
ment and a League or Association of Nations 
that shall tend to substitute law for war.” The 
National Woman’s Relief Society, representing 
50,000 women, has taken very special action. The 
Woman’s Relief Corps, the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, the American Asso- 
ciation of College Women, the women’s clubs,. 
numbering two and a half million women, the 
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National League of Women Voters, the Na- 
tional American War Mothers, endorse the 
measures advocated by the Department of Per- 
manent Peace of the National Council. 
’ The resolutions, unanimously adopted, thanked 
President Harding for his action and urged “sub- 
stantial reduction of armaments and an agree- 
ment among nations to suspend all programs for 
naval construction until such agreement can 
be arrived at.” They endorsed “this effort to re- 
move misunderstandings and obstacles which 
prevent world peace and to substitute sympathy 
and justice for tanks and poison gas in meeting 
them.” The resolutions urged “the participation 
of the United States in the Permanent Court for 
International Justice” and the delegates placed 
themselves “on record as favoring an Associa- 
tion of Nations, as the only hope of permanent 
peace.” 

Among the recommendations presented by the 
Committee on Permanent Peace were the fol- 
lowing: That the Council organizations in each 
state combine to endorse or to select and nom- 
inate candidates who are pledged to minimize 
war preparations and to promote measures for 
permanent peace. That each member of all or- 
ganizations apply to the World Peace Founda- 
ition (40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass.) for 
valuable pamphlets to be had at a nominal price, 
and also acquaint herself with the far-reaching 
work of the American School Citizenship 
League, which has a local organization in nearly 
every state and, in affiliation with the National 
Education Association, is promoting good will 
between different classes, races and nations, and 
is probably better organized than any other one 
educational agency to change the mind of the 
world (Secretary, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
405 Marlboro Street, Boston, Mass.) that mem- 
bers encourage in their own locality fortnightly 


inter-church or community forums, at least until 
the Washington Conference ends, to discuss 
problems connected with permanent peace. 

Both public evenings were devoted to disarm- 
ament and permanent peace. Professor Charles 
G. Fenwick, head of the department of Politi- 
cal Science at Bryn Mawr College, gave a very 
scholarly discourse in simple fashion, pointing 
out, among other things, the close connection 
between our peace between states and our pros- 
perity, and the fact that our wise forefathers 
abolished inter-state tariffs. Though free trade 
between nations is not to be expected for an 
indefinite period, every approach to it will pro- 
mote world peace. Dr. Esther Lovejoy, author 
of that delightful book, “The House of the Good 
Neighbor,” and who ran 11,000 ahead of her 
ticket when she ran for Congress last year in 
Oregon, presented the experienced physician’s 
plea for world disarmament. Other speakers on 
the same subject were Professor William, I. 
Hull of Swarthmore and Miss Dickerman and 
Dr. Morton of New York City. 

Among the most active members were Pro- 
fessor Whitney of Vassar, who, as international 
chairman of the Department of Education, will 
go to the international executive meeting at The | 
Hague. Her department has elected to focus 
attention on the study of better international 
relations. Miss Anna Gordon, Mrs. Schoff and 
others presented the cause of temperance and 
child welfare and laid future plans, among which 
are the raising of $5,000 and the securing of a 
room in the Hall of Victory in memory of the 
three founders ‘of the council. Not the least in- 
teresting feature of the six days’ conference 
was the appeal from Mrs. Hunten, a handsome 
and cultivated member of the National Federa- 
tion of Colored Women, who was one of the few 
women of her. race who had done service in 
France, 


SAY IT NOW 
If with pleasure you are viewing any work a man is doing. 
If you like him or you love him, tell him now. 
Don’t withhold your approbation till the parson makes 


oration 


And he lies with snow lilies o’er his brow; 


For no matter how you shout it, he won't really care 


about it 


He won't know how many teardrops you have shed. 
If you think some praise is due him, now’s the time to 


slip it to him, 


For he cannot read his tombstone when he’s dead. 


More than fame and more than money is the comment, 


kind and sunny, 


And the hearty, warm approval of a friend, 
For it gives to life a savor and it makes you stronger, 


braver, 


And it gives you heart and spirit to the end. 


If he earns your praise, bestow it; if you like him, let 


him know it; 


Let the words of true encouragement be said. 
Do not wait till life is over and he’s underneath the clover, 
For he cannot read his tombstone when he’s dead. 


~—Forbes’ Magazine, 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FOR JOURNAL READERS 


[Edited by William H. Allen, Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.] 


210. Junior colleges for Westchester County, 
New York, were recommended at a recent 
county conference. It was proposed that high 
schools in larger cities carry post graduate 
courses for young people unable to take college 
education away from home. For information 
address Superintendent W. H. Holmes, Mt. Ver- 
non, New York. 

211. All-year high schools were recom- 
mended at this same county conference,—four 
terms of twelve weeks each. The conference 
resolution stated that much of the moral and 
educational effect of school work is “lost to 
many children during the long vacation when 
they are compelled to spend long hours of 
leisure on the city streets.” 

212. Only two ratings for teachers hereafter 
in New York City,—satisfactory and unsatisfac- 
tory. It “unsatisfactory,” reasons must be 
given. If “satisfactory,” any special or unusual 
excellence may be specified. For copies of de- 
tails address Jessie B. Colburn, P. S. 96, Man- 
hattan, 1532 Avenue A, New York City. 

213. The headmaster teaches each class cur- 
rent events at Riverdale Country School, River- 
dale-on-the-Hudson, New York. At breakfast, 
headlines with now and then a paragraph is read 
to the boarding pupils. Watch the Journal for 
an article by the headmaster, Frank S. Hackett, 
whose recent article in the Conservationist says 
that “common sense, health, resourcefulness, 
courage and spirit of service” come not from 
books but from “contacts with human life and 
with Nature in all her forms.” 

214. “Teachable Facts about Mayor Hylan’s 
Re-election” is an eight-page analysis which is 
commended to teachers of civics and sociology. 
It consists of seventeen facts relating to the re- 
cent election in New York, such as these: 
“Women voted and campaigned so like men 
that the woman vote ceased to seem something 
separate and superior; several non-partisan 
committees, including women’s committees, dis- 
covered that they have large audiences but 
small followings, large influence through circu- 
lation of non-partisan facts but little influence 
through partisan advice; campaign attacks that 
were instantly seen or quickly proved to be un- 
true lost the votes they aimed to win.” The 
chief iesson from it all is said to be that “any 
mayor and any city administration can do in- 
comparably more for the city if citizens or- 
ganize for strictly non-partisan and continuous 
attention to non-political phases of municipal 
government.” High school teachers of civics 
wishing information about such non-partisau 
attention may obtain it by writing to me. 

215. High school hip by teachers 
and pfiticipals and board is being demonstrated 
in Cleveland, where short monogtfaphs, illus- 


trated and with attractive covers, are being is- 


sued by the Board of Education. While the ma- 
jority of them thus far have been in the interest 
of elementary schools, the education method 
used, i. e., the salesmanship, is of equal interest 
to high school teachers. For instance, “ade- 
noids and arithmetic”; school use of Cleveland's 
public library; elementary embryology for high 
school girls; “getting out the high school 
paper,—a Cleveland course in newspaper writ- 
ing.” For copies, address Director of Publica- 
tions, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. For 
other information, address Superintendent R. G. 
Jones, who is now president of the National 
Education Association Division of Superinten- 
dence, which will hold its meeting in Chicago 
this winter. Why should not high school 
teachers be interested in Cleveland’s newest 
building, Miles Standish School, which has but 
one story except for the central office? It is 
said to be cheaper than the regular two and 
three-story buildings for the reason that base- 
ment, stairways and upper floors are entirely 
eliminated and that but eight per cent. instead 
of twenty-five per cent. is given to corridors. 


EVERYDAY CIVICS. 

[“Everyday Civics, Community, State and Nation.” By 
Charles Edgar Finch, Rochester, New York. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. 
Profusely illustrated.] 

The Project Method has never been more ef- 
fectively used within our experience than in Mr. 
Finch’s method of having children learn the 
ways and means of community action from the 
school to the nation. 

Here is a good sample of Mr. Finch’s method. 
He says: Watch the boys and girls as_ they 
come to school and see how naturally they form 
little groups and begin to do things together. 
Each new arrival joins the group which appeals 
to him. There will usually be three or more 
groups, each with an interest of its own. It pays 
iio attention to any other group. Every child 
goes to the group in which he can function most 
readily. 

Every community forms itself in much the 
same way. There is something there that ap- 
peais to the first comers and all subsequent 
comers. When there are enough communities 
in one neighborhood it must have some sort of 
community government. If a community starts 
as a farming group it must connect itself with 
markets; with shops that can repair things from 
machinery to shoes; with stores that can pro- 
vide things that the little group can neither 
make nor raise. 

If the people raise garden truck they must be 
very near a community large enough to have 
many people watit what the little community 
has to sell. If atiy one is efitefprising enough 
to put in a local store, some one else is likely to 
Start another store, and one confines itself to 
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selling farm machinery, the other to selling pro- 
visions and groceries. If the little community is 
very much alive, traveling salesmen come to 
the stores and to the farmers and there must be 
a hotel. 

All these stores, repair shops, hotels, etc., 
have a population that produces nothing but 
consumes much. Of course there is a school 
with teachers, and a church with a preacher. 
Thus it is not long before there are groups of 
such communities which form a township and 
then a city which is probably the county seat. 
There were from the first -men elected to care 
for the roads, the schools, for fire protection, for 
some sort of police protection, until there had to 
be some order in the choice of the local officers, 
then the township officers, then the county offi- 
cers, then the state officers, then the national 
officers. 

No community in the United States is so small 
that it is not a local community, that it is not a 
part of a village, a township or city community, 
a county community, a state community, the na- 
tional community, and now every one is to be 
more or less affiliated with a world community. 

The first day in a school yard when boys and 
girls group themselves in various ways and es- 
tablish rules of the game, and every game has 
rules whether there be two or twenty in the 
game, typifies all rules and regulations, all gov- 
ernment, whether it relates to the Rural Free 
Delivery mail carrier or the Disarmament Con- 
ference to establish rules to regulate the size of 
navies. 

Mr. Finch in his “Everyday Civics” makes it 
all so clear, starts everything as a project or a 
problem. A child who would read this book by 
himself would see it clearly, and any teacher, 
trained or untrained, could not teach civics in 
this way without the children feeling it all as 
well as knowing it all. 


A GREAT DEMONSTRATION 

[“Health Education and the Nutrition Class.” A report 
of the Bureau of Educational Experiments. Descrip- 
tive and Educational Sections. By Jean Lee Hunt. 
Studies of Height and Weight and Mental Measure- 
ments. By Buford J. Johnson, Ph.D. Report on Phy- 
sical Examinations, 1919-1920. By Edith M. Lincoln, 
M. D. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. Numerous 
valuable Graphs and Statistical Tables. Cloth. 270 pages.] 

This is another nobie illustration of the ser- 
vice the Bureau of Educational Experiments is 
rendering the schools and through them the 
world at large. 

The Nutrition Class has been one of the great 
projects of science which has given an entirely 
new range to the health work of the schools. 
It has lifted school hygiene as high above for- 
mer school hygiene as the new physiology of 
action was above the naming of the bones and 
muscles. 


The Nutrition Class makes the school and 
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home function in the rea! life for life’s sake of 
every school child in the city and ultimately in 
the country. 

No power of the human mind can estimate 
what it will mean to millions of children today 
and billions as yet unborn to have had Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge make possible a scien- 
tific knowledge of the dietetic needs of children 
from homes of rich and poor alike. How little 
people realized that Mary H. Hunt’s insistence 
upon scientific temperance instruction under all 
sorts of disadvantage was making way for na- 
tion-wide prohibition, which reduced the United 
States Internal Revenue receipts from $12,000,- 
000 in 1917 to $12,000 in 1921. 

The Nutrition Class is to reduce disease mar- 
velously and is to increase the efficiency of the 
school wonderfully, and incidentally is to in- 
crease the industrial efficiency of America be- 
yond estimate. 

Here is a new educational activity that is to 
play an important part in industrial achieve- 
ment, in mental efficiency, in physical health 
and in public and personal morals. 

No educator is more to be envied than is Jean 
Lee Hunt, who has been the controlling factor 
in directing all this work. 

“Health Education and the Nutrition Class” 
contains a detailed report of the series of nu- 
trition classes organized by the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Experiments in a city public school and 
supplies a well-rounded interpretation of the 
experience and the results afforded. Social, ra- 
cial and individual factors are carefully consid- 
ered. Two special chapters on growth and 
on measurements of mental ability in under- 
weight children are features of particular in- 
terest and value. 


> 


DO YOU BELIEVE IN SANTA CLAUS? 


I still believe in Santa Claus! 
Though years and years have flown, 
Whene’er the Christmastide comes round 
I find I have not grown. 


I still believe in Santa Claus, 
More now than when a boy; 

Whene'er I see the Christmas toys 
My heart beats loud with joy. 


You tell me now that I’m a man, 
’Tis time for wiser things; 

I grant it all, and yet, child-like, 
I wait for what Love brings. 


And though I play the grown-up game 
And own my hair is gray, 

I believe there is a Soul of Good 
That passes not away. 


Do you believe in Santa Claus? 
Of course, of course you do! 
Faith, Hope and Love, they still abide 
In that big heart of you. 
—Henry Victor Morgan in December Nautilus, 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


The first meeting of superintendents in recent 
years will be held in Chicago, February 27 to 
March 4. 

Chicago will provide the Auditorium for all 
meetings that need it and whatever other meet- 
ing places are desired. 

The city will also provide by far the best space 
for exhibits that the Department has ever had. 
This is an’ entire floor of the Seigel Building, 
which is on the same street as the Auditorium 
and the two leading hotels, and within a block 
of the Auditorium and these hotels. 

President R. G. Jones, superintendent of 
Cleveland; one of the ablest young men in the 
profession, was responsible for the wonderfully 
complete entertainment the Department en- 
joyed two years ago at Cleveland. 

The program will be extra professionally 
profitable as well as interesting. The superin- 
tendents will not monopolize the program, but 
it will be for them when not of and by them. 

This is as it should be. The college men have 
their meetings, so do the vocational men, and 
the historians, music teachers, art teachers, li- 
brarians, kindergartners and other special edu- 
cators. 

It is easy to imagine what would happen if the 
superintendents, or any one else, should assume 
to make a program for the Historical Associa- 
tion, or universities or Federal aided colleges, 
or the librarians, or the Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, or the Teacher Training Association, and 
especially if they undertook to elect their offi- 
cers or decide upon the place of meeting. 

The only special association that has been 
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denied the right and privilege to manage its own 
affairs has been the Department of Superinten- 
dence. This has been deeply scandalous until 
it reached a stage in Cleveland in 1919 and in 
Atlantic City in 1920 which was unbearable, and 
it was unanimously voted to have a Department 
of Superintendence in fact as well as in name. 

Chicago will be the first meeting of superin- 
tendents that will not be domineered over by 
non-superintendents, 


+ 


NEGLECT OF GEOGRAPHY 


One of the unaccountable educational situa- 
tions is the indifference to geography by school 
authorities. 

We are personally interested in a lad who was 
in a seventh grade in a Massachusetts city in 
which there was no geography in that grade. 
The next year he was in another city in which 
there was no geography in the eighth grade and 
there was no general geography in the high 
school, so that all the school geography he had 
was the very elementary geography of the sixth 
grade and below; and no one in either system 
seemed to think it was any matter whether he 
had any geography or not. 

But whenever there was geography it was of 
the utmost importance that he get his “passing 
grade.” 

Seventy per cent in geography, if it was in the 
course, was a matter of life and death, but zero 
per cent was good enough if it was not in the 
grade at all. 

In college geography is never required and in 
some normal schools it receives indifferent at- 
tention. We know of no city that ever concerns 
itself with what a teacher candidate knows of 
geography. 

Is a knowledge of geography vital or not? 
Isn’t it as likely to function in the life gf every 
one who reads papers; magazines and books as 
much as other subjects? 

Isn’t it quite as likely to eventuate in good 
mental habits to know how to interpret knowl- 
edge through its relation to the world of geog- 
raphy as through other subjects? 

We are using in this issue an “Open Letter to 
City Superintendents,” by a Normal School 
Committee of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers. 

Every school man and woman should read 
that “Open Letter,” read it with care. We have 
never seen the “Neglect of Geography” empha- 
sized as heroically as it is in this “Open Letter 
to City Superintendents.” 

We are encouraged in that the National Coun- 
cil of Geography Teachers is actively at work to 
improve the efficiency in the teaching of geog- 
raphy. We are also encouraged to find more of 
the colleges and universities of this country rec- 
ognizing this important subject. The demand 
for trained geographers is now _ becoming 
stronger and stronger. Mr. Hoover has selected 
a number for his staff; several are held in the 
state department; large industrial enterprises 
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interested in foreign trade, and many of the 


larger banks are recognizing the importance of 
a knowledge of economics and commercial 


geography. 


JOPLIN’S APPRECIATION OF TEACHERS 


Superintendent William T. Harris of Joplin 
has seen the teachers of his city given social rec- 
ognition that is quite unusual. 

The Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs united in giv- 
ing the teachers a special automobile afternoon. 
Every teacher was the guest of some club mem- 
ber and his family. The machine was driven to 
the boarding place of the teacher, and each club 
member spent the afternoon driving wherever 
the teacher and the family preferred. There was 
no procession, no taking a prescribed route, no 
starting at the same time, no riding a given 
time, no massing of teachers. 

Joplin has certainly done the right thing in 
the right way in this entertainment of the 
teachers, and it is not to end here. The families 
of the members of the Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs 
propose to make a teacher’s life in Joplin emi- 
iiently enjoyable. There is a movement on foot 
to unify and universalize social attention to the 
teachers. It is suggested that concert tickets 
may be available, that members may send their 
machine to take teachers to and from school in 
inclement weather. 

We have known nothing as socio-profession- 
ally retreshing as is this Joplin movement to 
make the teachers an interesting feature of the 
home and social life of the parents of the cities. 
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ILLITERACY CONFERENCE 


Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, as chairman of the Commission on IIlit- 
eracy of the National Education Association, has 
opened the national campaign with a confer- 
ence in New York with representatives of eleven 
North Atlantic states. Delaware had the largest 
delegation. It was an unusually interesting as 
weli as important.meeting. There were posi- 
tively great addresses. 

The program was admirably comprehensive. 
The National Problem of Illiteracy, the State 
Problem, Methods of Reaching Illiterates, 
Methods of Teaching, Types of Schools for II- 
literates, Suitable Tests, Financing the Work, 
Existing Laws and Creating Public Sentiment. 

These subjects were treated with the skill of 
devoted masters. We have rarely known a sub- 
ject in all of its ramifications treated so ade- 
quately and attractively. Of course the really 
great addresses on the subject in its entirety 
were made by Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart and 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. These women are in 
a class by themselves when it comes to a con- 
sideration of this subject. Mrs. Catt’s frankness 
Was quite paralyzing. She called “a spade a 
spade” and labeled it with capital letters in talk- 
ing of the attitude of politicians. 

The two great addresses from the standpoint 


of statesmen were made by Dr. John H. Finley 
and Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, but there was 
no address of greater professional power than 
that of A. O. Thomas of Maine, and none that 
represented a more complete mastery of detail 
than that of W. D. Holloway, the new state 
commissioner of Delaware. A. B. Meredith, 
state superintendent of Connecticut, brought to 
the conference the latest word in legislative 
achievement. Pennsylvania was ably repre- 
sented by E. E. Bach, the director of Americani- 
zation. 

Among those whom we did not have the 
pleasure of hearing, but of whose address we 
heard much, was W. C. Smith, director of 
immigrant education in New York state. Mrs. 
Stewart proposes to hold these conferences with 
several such groups of states, 

DEATH OF FRANK SECHRIST 


The death of Dr. Sechrist, professor of Educa- 
tion of the University of Cincinnati, on December 
&, causes unusual regret in the profession, for he 
was an important leader. His publications at- 
tracted attention in Europe as well as America. 
He was a native of Pennsylvania, a graduate of 
Latayette, and was a student with President G. 
Stanley Hall of Clark University, and received a 
doctor’s degree as a result of his work there. 
“Unconventional Languages” was an important 
educational publication. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


Professor W. H. Lynch, visitor for the 
Springfield, Missouri, State Normal School, ac- 
tually cast an electoral vote for Warren G, 
Harding for President. Mr. Lynch is eighty-one 
years old, voted for Abraham Lincoln in Mis- 
souri in 1860 and again in 1864, and although he 
has always lived in Missouri he has voted for 
every Republican President in presidential elec- 
tions. 

Mr. Lynch joined the Union army in Missouri, 
and was with Sherman’s army on its famous 
march “From Atlanta to the Sea.” Incidentally 
it may be said that he has been engaged in ac- 
tive educational work for more years than has 
any other equally prominent school man in his 
state. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Chanceilor John G. Bowman makes a highly 
important announcement, the gift to the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh of fourteen acres between 
the University and Carnegie Institute, cost $1,- 
500,000, upon which will be erected laboratories 
unsurpassed in any institution. Chemistry 
physics and biology laboratories will give Dr. 
Bowman an opportunity to magnify the sciences 
to the iimit. This will contribute that which has 


'been much needed to give the University the 


setting which it has not had heretofore. © 
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CAMPAIGN AGAINST PORTABLES 


The portable is a new institution in most cities. 
Its presence is due primarily to the Great 
Catastrophe in which the United States Govern- 
ment refused permission to erect public build- 
ings. Once in use it has been comparatively easy 
to retain them and increase them because of the 
great increase in taxation. 

It will need a strenuous-campaign to prevent 
their increase, to say nothing of their elimina- 
tion. Fortunately no one is satisfied with them 
except the tax assessors. The architects, con- 
tractors and carpenters and builders are all on 
the right side for once. 

The portables will go. 
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_P. G. HOLDEN IN MICHIGAN 


Nothing in this year of great educational 
meetings has been more fitting than the promi- 
nence given Professor P. G. Holden at the state 
meeting at Detroit. Today he is one of the very 
eminent men in the creation of educational ven- 
tures. No other man has adventured more he- 
roically in agriculture and no one has done so 
much toward making new features and phases 
of agriculture function through the schools. 

Professor Holden is a national character in 
both education and agriculture, made national in 
agriculture im Illinois and in education in Iowa, 
and of late through the International Harvester 
Company he features in both agriculture and 
education in every state in the union. 

But all that P. G. Holden is, Michigan made 
him. He was born in Michigan, graduated from 
the State Agricultural College and Ypsilanti 
State Normal College, taught a country school 
and in the State Agricultural College at Lansing, 
Was county superintendent and city superin- 
tendent in Michigan and now lives in Michigan. 

It was eminently fitting that that wonderful 
program in Detroit had many places for Profes- 
sor Holden to function. It is impossible to know 
whether Mr. Holden or the thousands of 
teachers who enjoyed him were happiest. 


PROCEEDINGS AT DES MOINES 


For the first time, we think, the volume of ad- 
dresses and proceedings of an annual meeting 
of the National Education Association was in the 
hands of the members within four months of the 
meeting. This is due to the increased efficiency 
in the Washington office rather than to any 
change of printers. 

It is a volume of 883 pages. Seventy pages, 
or one-twelfth of the volume, are given to 
the Atlantic City meeting of ie Department of 
Superintendence. 

Under the magic hand of J. E. Morgan, editor, 
the volume has less than usual of useless ma- 
terial, both of the trite and trifling variety. It is 
in the best sense a worth-while educational doc- 


ument every way worthy of the great organiza-: 
tion that issues it. 


ary 27-March 4, 1922. 
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PROFESSION OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


As a class the superintendents of the United 
States rank as high as does any other class of 
school men and women whether judged educa- 
tionally or professionally. 

In the past the great educational leaders won 
their fame as superintendents, state or city, 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard were super- 
intendents when they said and did the things on 
which their fame rests. So were William T. 
Harris, Emerson E. White, John Hancock, An- 
drew J. Rickoff, Newton Bateman, John D. Phil- 
brick, John Swett, George Howland, Francis W. 
Parker, Henry Sabin, Jj. P. Wickersham and 
other great leaders of the past. 

And it is no less true today. There are a 
hundred men and women in superintendency, or 
who have won their fame as superintendents, to 
match any other hundred men and women in 
any other phase of education today. This is just 
as true with two hundred or three hundred as of 
one hundred. 

Fifty per cent. of the state superintendents 
can be pitted against fifty per cent. of the col- 
lege and university presidents, or deans, or pro- 
fessors. 

There are city superintendents to be success- 
fully matched with fifty or one hundred of the 
prize packages in any other variety of educa- 
tors. -It would not be easy to find in any one 
phase of education persons to match, man for 
man, the superintendents in cities of more than 
300,000 population. 

Or we will take the new men in city superin- 
tendency, men who have come into the profes- 
sion within twenty years, and challenge any 
phase of educational life to match them man for 
man, or in percentage, in definite achievement. 

Again, we will defy any phase of education 
aside from superintendency to match in im- 
provement in the last ten years the county sup- 
erintendents. 

There is no section of the United States, 
North or South, East or West, in which state, 
city and county superintendency cannot hold its 
pace of progress actually or relatively. 
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E. B. BRYAN INAUGURATED 


Dr. Elmer Burritt Bryan’s inauguration as 
President of Ohio University at Athens was an 
event of high significance to the state. It is’ the 
oldest of the higher institutions of learning in the 
state, and Dr. Bryan is a man of rare ability in 
administration and one of the most effective 
speakers on the educational platform. He was 
superintendent of education in the Philippines, 
and has been four years president of Franklin 
College of Indiana and twelve years president of 
Colgate University in New York. 
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Even in the matter of standard weight from 
Chicago to San Diego, California, it is found 
that children in rural districts are below city 


children. This is quite contrary to accepted 
tradition, 
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NORTHERN NEW YORK 


North of Saratoga and Oswego are fourteen 
counties with one-third of the area of New York 
state and one-twentieth of the population. One- 
fifth of the population of Northern New York is 
in five cities, so that aside from five cities only 
about one-thirticth of the population of the state 
is in one-third of the area. 

In this connection it should be appreciated that 
there are no railroads in Northern New York that 
do not come there for the sake of coming there, 
that no one goes through Northern New York 
except to come to or get from Northern New 
York. This has deep significance as related to 
transportation charges and state highways. 

There was a time when isolation was a luxury, 
when farm life with its long winter evenings was 
a comfort. Then the Devon was the popular 
breed of cattle because the steers made good oxen 
and pig was a good pig and any sheep were good 
sheep, for no one asked the variety of the pork or 
wool. Then a weekly paper met all needs, and a 
new book in the home was scarcely an annual 
event and a new book in school was almost un- 
known; then school books were home owned and 
lasted from generation to generation. 

All this was within the memory of many of the 
inhabitants of Northern New York, but to the 
young folk of today such talk sounds lke a dole- 
ful sound from the tombs. 

In those days farmers worked out their road 
tax, had no state tax, no income tax, no school 
tax that they did not choose to vote themselves, 
and that was so slight as not to be appreciable. 
Since all that was needed by a teacher was ability 
to hear recitations with the book in hand, 
teachers were home-made. 

Everything has changed except in the remin- 
iscences of those who whine for the ox-team and 
the never-changed school books. 

It is no more satisfactory than it was when the 
Bible was written, to put new wine in old bottles, 
new life into old life, city spirit into ancient tra- 
ditions, but it has to be done even if the bottles 
burst and traditions are shattered. 

Potsdam is demonstrating the effect of an ele- 
gant new normal school building, equipped to 
date, throbbing with spring maple sap creeping 
up to the twigs ahead of the season under the 
first impulse of the thrill of the latest and best of 
new education. 

Of innumerable joyful experiences we have had 
nothing rarer or happier than to see 100 per cent. 
of the 735 teachers of the largest county in the 
State, St. Lawrence, flocking into Potsdam with 
its normal school, surging through the labora- 
tories and library, studying up-to-the-minute ex- 
hibits, listening eagerly and felishitig keerily the 
latest suggestion of whatever is thrilling the 
school life anywhere. 

The Potsdam Normal School was always 


scholastic, always had men and women in the 
faculty who had ideals and maintained them. As 
iong as aspiring Northern New York young 
people were satisfied with a good education for a 
teaching career, Potsdam maintained a high rep- 
utation, but the time came when everything 
changed—not suddenly, but stealthily, almost sur- 
reptitiously, when, so far as scholarship counted 
professionally, one must have a college degree, 
and a normal school diploma became scholasti- 
cally inadequate. At the same time attainment in 
methods no longer represented pedagogical art. 

As schools of education and teachers’ colleges 
took flights in telescopic philosophy and mag- 
nified microscopic psychology, it was an open 
question whether there was to be a legitimate 
middle place for a real professional school that 
should be adequately scholarly and sanely pro- 
fessional. 

President R. T. Congdon of Potsdam is one of 
the men who is answering that question heroi- 
cally. He has as good a place as there is in 
which to demonstrate that there is a greater need 
than ever for genuine leadership of all progres- 
sive forees for a wide range of a new body of 
aspiring youth. 

It is a three-fold mission which such a man 
accepts. His school must attract and satisfy the 
best prepared young people of the cities and 
country round about, it must provide the best 
teaching talent that the region will employ, and it 
must educate the taxpayers to make the schools 
cf the vicinage attractive enough to retain the 
prepared talent in that district of the normal 
school. 

That President Congdon’s administration is 
doing the first of these is entirely evident from 
the increased enrollment and from the quality of 
talent attracted. It is also an established fact 
that few schools are looking beyond Potsdam for 
prepared teachers. It was also clearly demon- 
strated at the St. Lawrence County Convention in 
October that 100 per cent. of the teachers are a 
virile social and civic force in the leadership of 
their communities, in meeting the expectation of 
the New Day in Education. 

We are in close touch with state normal schools 
in every part of the United States, and it is as 
easy to see a pure breed progressive normal 
schooi as it is to distinguish an Ancona pullet 
from a Khode Island Red, and in no class of edu- 
cational institutions is there a more noticeable 
tendency to meet the demands of the new day 
than in state normal schools, and in none of these 
is progress more in evidence than at Potsdam. 
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In South Carolina the white men teachers re- 
ceive $1,151 on the average, and the woman 
teachers $717. These salaries are twice what 
they were five years ago, 


+ 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


HARRY CLARK, Nashville, Tennessee, was 
high man at the State Association of North 
Carolina, judged by the ovation he received. It 
was near eleven o’clock on the first evening. 
There had already been much singing and two 
lengthy addresses, and when he began there 
was a disappearing audience, but every one 
stopped, took a seat where he was, and for 
half an hour Dr. Clark had enthusiastic atten- 
tion, and at the close received the great ovation 
of the three days. His theme was “Education 
as an Investment.” Of course he had the ad- 
vantage of having a theme with which every 
one was in agreement, but it was a genuine 
platform achievement. 

CATHERINE McCLAUGHRY, Chicago, 
Country Life Director, Cook County, who has 
been made official weight tester for the county 
by Superintendent Edward J. Tobin, has dis- 
covered that there are many rural children un- 
der-nourished. She is doing the testing thor- 
oughly and those who need special attention are 
reported to their parents and each case is fol- 
lowed up until there is improvement resulting 
from appropriate diet. Miss McClaughry has 
demonstrated in many ways unusual leadership. 

MARY E,. LAWLER, president of the Pater- 
son, N. J., Teachers’ Association, is credited with 
large influence in securing the best teachers’ 
schedule in the state and the re-election of the 
mayor on the issue of proposing a bond issue 
ef $5,000,000 for school buildings. 

JOHN R. WILSON, superintendent, Pater- 
son, N. J., has his salary increased from $6,000 
to $8,500 by annual increases of $500. No other 
superintendent has seen his city make greater 
salary strides for every one in the force than 
has Mr. Wilson. 

FRANCIS T. CLAYTON, assistant superin- 
tendent, Concord, N. H., is president of the 
state association for 1922. Mr. Clayton was 
highly efficient in arranging for the state as- 
sociation meeting of 1921 in Concord, by far 
the largest educational meeting ever held in the 
state. Mr. Clayton is recognized as efficiency 
personified and the demand for his recognition 
as president of the association was unanimous. 

BENJAMIN H. SANBORN, who in large 
measure built up the school book business which 
bears his name, is spending his sixth winter at 
Pinehurst, N. C. In Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
where he has lived for many years, he is active in 
social, civic and religious affairs. 

E. LOUISE KING, Central Falls, R. I., is the 
first woman to be elected president of the state 
association. Miss King has been a positive 
force in magnifying democracy in educational 
administration. Her slogan is: “Make the as- 
sociation more helpful to the schools and the 
schools more helpful to the communities.” Fer 
election will signify thuch in many ways. 


W. H. HALL, West Hartford, Connecticut, 


—one of the really noble schoolmasters of New 
England,—has seventy-six teachers in his corps, 
and on his seventy-sixth birthday recently they 
had a delightful remembrance and presented him 
with $76 from seventy-six teachers on his 
seventy-sixth birthday. 


GEORGE HOBART LIBBY, principal of 
the New Hampton, N. H., Literary Institute, 
was for many years principal of the Manches- 
ter high school. He was principal of the Lew- 
iston, Maine, high school after graduating from 
Bates College. He then went to Denver for 
a few years. He had planned to retire from pro- 
fessional work and enjoy his attractive farm- 
home at Auburn, Maine, but was persuaded to 
lead the New Hampton Institute in its enlarged 
opportunities, 


MRS. MARY D. BRADFORD, long superin- 
tendent at Kenosha, Wisconsin, and prominent 
in normal school work in the state and one time 
president of the State Association, is living with 
her son at 2603 Franklin Street, Wilmington, 
Delaware. She is accepting invitations to work 
in institutes and other educational meetings in 
the East. 


DR. AURELIA HENRY REINHARDT, pres- 
ident of Mills College, Oakland, is as effective 
an educational speaker as there is in the coun- 
try. This season she has been on many state 
programs and has always been the winner. Mrs. 
Reinhardt is a native of San Francisco, a grad- 
uate of the State University of California, 
earned her Doctorate in Philosophy at Yale, is 
Doctor of Laws of University of California, was 
on the faculty of the Idaho State Normal School, 
Lewiston, 1901-1908, president of Mills College 
since 1916, and the college has become one of 
the most important women’s colleges in the 
United States. 


E. J. COLTRANE, superintendent, Roanoke 
Rapids, North Carolina, has been the skilful 
leader of the school trustees and of the elector- 
ate of his city, eventuating in the building of a 
half-million-dollar high school building, the larg- 
est and best in the state, with literally the latest 
word in architecture and in educational effi- 
ciency. His faculty matches the physical equip- 
ment. 


MARY HALL LEONARD, an_ occasional 
writer fer the Journal of Education for more 
than a third of a century, died in her home in 
Rochester, Massachusetts, recently. She was a 
native of Bridgewater, Massachusetts, was on 
the faculty of the State Normal School for sev- 
eral years. From 1886 to 1894 she was on the 


faculty of Winthrop College, South Carolina, 
“and of the school in Columbia which developed 


into the college. 

F. R. HARRIS, principal of high school, 
Greenfield, Ohio, has modernized the curricula 
to the limit and has carried the community with 


him in loyalty to educational progress, 
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REPORTS FROM EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.) 

HEALTH TEACHING :IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS (Bureau of Education). 

Always modest in his attitude regarding his 
contributions to the health education of children, 
Dr. J. Mace Andress, head of the department of 
psychology of the Boston Normal School, charac- 
terizes this timely pamphlet as merely an 
“attempt” on the part of himself and Miss Mabel 
Bragg. of Newton, to define the goals for an 
effective program of health education in the 
schools; to analyze the various factors of 
school and community that form an integral part 
of this program; and to outline in a general 
way the school health activities and the methods 
of teaching that may prove successful. 

Dr. Andress emphasizes the fact that school 
health programs must emanate from the school 
itself, but he asks that teachers, parents and 
others interested in the health of the school 
child study the. pamphlet. carefully and send 
definite and constructive criticisms to the 
division of hygiene of the Bureau of Education. 
' The general suggestions relating to health 
education in every grade form an ideal back- 
ground for the work of the regular teacher, the 
teacher of hygiene and the school nurse. 

The more specific suggestions for the grades 
include all sorts of fascinating projects for the 
little folks and for the older boys and girls, too. 
The problems for the higher grades reach out 
into the community and link with the public 
health departments. 

The health standards for elementary schoois 
are acknowledged to be Utopian, but many prac- 
tical people have seen the vision and are dedicat- 
ing their lives to its realization. Every teacher 
should have this pamphlet on her desk ‘for guid- 
ance and inspiration, 

THE HANDLEY SCHOOL OF WINCHESTER, VA. 

By the will of Judge John Handley, Winches- 
ter, Va., has come into possession of a fund of 
$1,600,000, to be spent for the educational needs 
of the city. Aiter a survey by Dr. Abraham 
Flexner of the general education board of New 
York City it was decided to build a model school 
which should accommodate all grades and pro- 
vide for all educational and recreational activi- 
ties for the boys and girls. 

The plans show a beautiful building of classic 
design, situated on an elevation which is ap- 
proached from a stadium at the lower level. The 
stadium can also be used as an out-of-door 
theatre for community gatherings in) warm 
weather—‘“a place where all the people may hear 
music and listen to speeches and see pageants 
with the white columns of this temple of public 
education as a moonlit background and the star- 
studded sky as the lofty roof.” 

A park of seventy acres will surround the 
school, giving ample space for an outdoor play- 
ground and agricultural projects. An art gallery 
and a history museum are included in the plan as 


outlined in an attractive brochure issued by R. 


Gray Williams, chairman of the Handley board 
of trustees, 


STATE RECONSTRUCTION STUDIES (N. C.). 

This is the title of the new Year Book of the 
North Carolina Club at the University of North 
Carolina. The investigations cover the economic, 
sociai and civic problems of the state—the every- 
day, work-day problems that call for urgent 
attention and instant action on the part of the 
builders of the commonwealth. 

These problems include public health, public 
education, transportation and communication in 
North Carolina, home and farm ownership, race 
relationships, public welfare, organized business, 
civic reforms, and A New Day in Carolina. Each 
of these studies is accompanied by a bibliography 
for use in the state at large. 

‘No competently informed citizen of North 
Carolina, whether official, member of women’s. 


clubs, school teacher, preacher, banker or _ 


farmer, can aftord to be without this volume, 
devoted to the study of the social problems of the 
state. 

A copy will be sent free of charge to anybody 
in the state who will write to the Director, 
University Extension Division, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 

THE EVERETT, MASS., TEACHERS BULLETIN, 

One of the surest means of securing the co- 
operation of the community is the publishing of 
a good, “live” monthly teachers’ paper. Such a 
paper is the “Everett Bulletin,” edited by Miss 
Mary Fellows. 

The September number has for its leading ar- 
ticle an account of the Teachers’ Benefit Asso- 
ciation, of which Melville A. Arnold is the 
secretary-treasurer. This is a mutual benefit 
association, carried on by the teachers them- 
selves. During the last year $155 has been paid 
in benefits. 

Every year the club gives a course of profes- 
sionai lectures. This season Mrs. Emeline 
Partridge is giving a course on “The Psychology 
of the Atypical Child.” The entertainment 
course includes a lecture by Carveth Wells on 
“Six Years in the Jungle” and several musical 
programs. 

The club is one of the strongest in the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Federation, and the Novem- 
ber number of the Bulletin gives a full report of 
the proceedings of the annual meeting of dele- 
gates held on October 15. 

FRENCH CREEK, W. VA., AS A RURAL COMMUN- 
ITY. 

The country community score card was devised 
four years ago by the agricultural extension ser- 
vice and other agencies of West Virginia to de- 
termine which communities might be considered 
the better places in which to live. In 1919 
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French Creek, Upshur County, received the 
highest score, and kept in the lead during 1920. 

Professor Dadismun gives as the reasons for 
this exceptional score, first, an ancestry of ener- 
getic people from New England whose high 
ideals have been passed on by each generation; 
next, rural leadership in each generation; a love 
of country for which no sacrifice was too great; 
church fellowship and Christian influences; high 
educational ideals ; location and environment con- 
ducive to good health; a good community spirit 
and social life; and good farm homes with more 
than average conveniences. 

The community score card helped to point out 
the needs of the community. When people have 
their problems clearly defined, they are in a po- 
sition to begin work leading to their solution. 

CONTINUATION SCHOOLS IN PITTSFIELD, 
MASS. 

The remarkable success of the continuation 
schools in this New England town has aroused a 
wide-spread interest. Desks have been dis- 
pensed with and chairs and tables substituted to 
remove as far as possible the “school” atmos- 
phere. A printing outfit has been installed and 
the boys have done most of the printing required 
for the schools during the past year. A factory 
class was established in the plant of the Kinney 
Worsted Yarn Company and continued until the 
closing of the factory. 

In the girls’ department classes were estab- 
lished in cooking, sewing and home nursing un- 
der the direction of Miss Bertha M. Mangan, a 
graduate of the Skidmore School of Arts. 

Frank J. Burke is the director of the school 
and he has succeeded in implanting in the minds 
of the boys and girls the value of an education as 
a means of earning a livelihood and providing for 
that hope -in the future which is the heritage of 
us all. 


A CHILD-STUDY LABORATORY (Elmira, N. Y.). 


The board of education of Elmira, N. Y., has 
established a scientific child study laboratory 
under the direction of Dr. John R. Harding. His 
repért is practical and clear. He divides children 
into five classes, the precocious, the normal, the 
mentally retarded child, the child who is incap- 
able of training in the schools and the physically 
defective child. 

It is of vital importance not to make any mis- 
takes in the classification of children into types. 
No one should call a child below normal or 
feeble-minded unless the most approved methods 
of determining the child’s mental condition and 
activities show without a shadow of a doubt that 
he belongs to the class of mentally retarded. It 
is in order to remove all guesswork from this 
classification that child laboratories have been 
established in some of the most favored com- 
munities. 

Dr. Harding used only the important outstand- 
ing facts in conducting his classification. Three 
records only are kept, one for field workers, one 
tor the child’s teacher and one for the examiner 
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to fill out. The school nurses did all the field 
work. These records at hand, a careful search 
was made for those innate defects of tempera- 
ment and character which are known as the anti- 
social and criminal traits and which may gener- 
ally be outlived even in early life. 

The classification once made, the next step is 
to train the retarded children in such a way as to 
install habits of industry and honesty while they 
are in the plastic stage. Formation is superior 
to reformation and the potentiality of the public 
school in this field is a mine of wealth for 
society. 

PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS AND SPECIAL 
CLASSES. 

It is the purpose of this pamphlet by Dr. 
Franklin W. Barrows of the state department of 
education at Albany to state briefly the existing 
conditions under which public school pupils are 
selected for special classes and to suggest means 
at hand by which the state law may be more 
effectively enforced insofar as medical examina- 
tions are concerned. 

The selection of backward pupils for the 
special class and their management in the class 
calls for the most clear-cut division of labor and 
the most efficient teamwork on the part of the 
physician, the psychologist and the teacher. 
Many instances might be given to show that 
there are backward physicians, as well as back- 
ward children. It is the function of the school 
physician to pave the way for the work of the 
psychologist and special teacher. 

“Follow-up” work is the distinctive field of the 
school nurse, who is the medium by whom cases 
needing direction are brought face to face with 
the doctor or surgeon. <A psychological nurse 
might well be employed to supplement the work 
of the medical nurse. 

The annual physical examination of the special 
class child is of the utmost importance in order 
to determine whether by any possible palliation 
of his physical condition his mental state may 
be improved. 

MASSACHUSETTS EXTENSION COURSES. 

The Department of Education has just issued 
its program of extension courses for the season 
of 1921-1922. They cover a wide range, including 
English, languages, history and government, 
economics, education, mathematics, commercial 
and industrial courses, electrical and structural 
work, textiles, home-making, civil service and 
natural science. 

That these courses are fully as satisfactory as 
those given by private educational institutions is 
evidenced by the fact that many Greater Boston 
teachers attend them, in spite of the wealth of 
educational opportunities offered by the other 
extension courses. 

Classes in many of the subjects are also given 
in Springfield and Holyoke for the benefit of 
students in the western part of the state. Infor- 
mation concerning this work may be secured from 
James Moyer, State House, Boston. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


TEACHING CURRENT EVENTS AT RIVERDALE 
COUNTRY SCHOOL, RIVERDALE-ON-HUDSON, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


At Riverdale Country School, Riverdale-on-Hudson, 
each class has one period a week of current events, 
taught by Headmaster Frank S. Hackett. The length 
of the period varies from thirty minutes in the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades, to forty-five minutes in the 
remaining classes. 

Pictorial illustrations from magazines and from the 
-graphics, both Sunday and mid-week, are constantly 
changed upon bulletin boards in classrooms and in cor- 
ridors. The boys are encouraged to bring such cut- 
tings, and also short, striking items, At this writing, for 
-example, there are before the school at many points 
pictures of the American and foreign delegates at the 
Washington conference, those quite wonderful photo- 
graphs of the ceremonies in connection with the burial 
-of the “unknown soldier” in France, England and the 
United States, charts illustrating the naval strengths of 
the leading powers and of the savings which will be 
effected by the carrying out of the American pro- 
gram, and a series of sheets from the Foreign Press 
Service, relating to such topics as the garment workers’ 
strike, thc milk strike and the “check off” issue in the 
coal fields. 

In preparation for the actual recitation, Mr. Hackett 
makes a study of weekly and monthly reviews of the 
Foreign Press Service referred to above and of two 
representative uewspapers. He outlines the work for 
each class from the point of view of the maturity of the 
boys. In the fourth, fifth and sixth grades there is no 
written work because these younger boys are bursting 
for expression, and in the course of a recitation make a 
survey of the world which indicates a keen following of 
current cvents. 

Beginning with the seventh grade the device of the 
compilation of a blackboard newspaper occupies the 
first part of the period. Every student, as soon as he 
enters the room, starts writing on the blackboard a 

“previously assigned topic from the Literary Digest or 
irom the day’s news. 

As soon as these paragraphs are complete the in- 
structor makes a running commentary upon each one 
irom the point of view, not only of a correct conception 
of ihe news or the articles involved, but also of English 
expression. He likewise indicates the subjects for dis- 
‘cussion in the latter two-thirds of the period. 

These discussions take the form of completely free 
cominent. The students, representing a cross section of 
the professional! lite of New York City and the vicinity, 
have all shades of home opinion to elucidate. There 

-are some extreme conservatives and a few radicals, but 
the prevailing outlook is clearly liberal. Every student, 
however, is so treated by his instructor and by his 
fellows that he does not hesitate to speak what he feels. 

In Mr. Hackett’s judgment, this subject of current 
events aftords the greatest possible opportunity for the 
headmaster, not only to come to know the boys, but 
alse to link them up to an appreciation of how the 
problems of the present and the future press for solu- 
tion upon the equipment and the earnestness of each 
particular student. In the high scholarship standard of 
the school there is a clear reflection of the seriousness 
engendered by this subject. 

New York City aims to keep school costs in 1922 withia 

$100,000,000, 


THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION BILL. 


Now is the time for every friend of universal physical 
education to work actively in the campaign to be car- 
ried on during the next two or three months to press 
for action by Congress. The present majority party 
has promised national physical education legislation. 
The twenty-three per cent. of the Federal budget now 
2xpended in preparation for future wars will probably 
be cut somewhat as a result of the Limitation of Arma- 
ments conference. It is, therefore, hoped that the one- 
third of one per cent. of the Federal budget which is 
being asked for the promotion of universal physical ed- 
ucation can be made in keeping with the general policy 
of national cconomy. 

The most conspicuous national physical education bill 
now before Congress is the Fess-Capper bill, which pro- 
vides that the Federal government shall extend to the 
states financial aid for stimulating the provision of 
adequate health training and physical education for all 
school children. In order to receive this Federal aid the 
states are required to give reasonable evidence of an 
effective plan for carryirg on the work. The money 
appropriated is to be expended for training and employ- 
ing teachers of physical education, nurses and health 
supervisors, 

Every friend of universal physical education should 
write to congressmen, urging them to work actively to 
secure the early consideration of the bill. One hour of 
time and a few stamps will be worth more now than an 
abundance of support when no active campaign is being 
pushed. 

Let those who believe that every child in the nation 
should be given a fair opportunity for training for 
health and normal physical development speak now. 
Congressmen want to know what the people want. 

Further information regarding this campaign may be 
obtained from the National Physical Education Service, 
309 Homer Building, Washington, D. C. 


SUMMER SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 
[Twenty normal colleges.] 


1921 1920. 
1. Kent (Ohio) State Normal College. .3,020 2,601 
2. Illinois State Normal University...... 2,915 2,517 
3... North Texas State Normal College... .2,736 2,090 
4. Iowa State Teachers College.......... 2,721 2,281 
5. Kansas State Manual Training Normal 
6. Michigan State Normal College......2,347 1,705 
7. George Peabody College for Teachers. .2,069 1,602 
8. Southwest Texas State Normal........ 1,930 1,217 
9. Central State (Okla.) Teachers College 1,908 1,861 
10. State Normal College (Ohio)........ 1,574 1,870 
11. Harris Teachers College (Mo.)...... 1,500 1,111 
12. Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 
13. Southeastern State Teachers College 
14. New Mexico Normal University......1,431 1,037 
15. West Texas State Normal College....1,336 912 
16. State Teachers College (Mo.)........ 1,303 1,166 
17. Detroit Teachers College.............. 1,205 505 
18. Southeast Missouri Teachers College. .1,120 848 
19. State Normal College, University of 
20. Southern Illinois State Normal Uni- 
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BOOK TABLE 


STORY HOUR READINGS. By FE. C. Hartwell, 
superintendent, Buffalo. Books for the elementary 
years above the third. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
The American Book’ Company. 


Every one who knows Mr. Hartwell appreciates his 


‘scholastic ‘equipment and professional experience, which 


guarantee keen discrimination in the selection of material 
and skilt in adapting selections to grades. 

These five books are not only all that could be anticipated 
at the hands of such a man as Mr. Hartwell, they are much 
more. We could guarantee the masterfulness, but we 
could not anticipate the many evidences of genius on such 
a large scale. There has never been a set of books made 
on the same scale pedagogically. Take, for instance, the 
Fourth Year Book. There are nine selections each 07 
Out of Doors, Fanciful Tales, Our Animal Friends, On 
the Farm, The Glad Holidays, Our Own Country, Folk 
Stories, The Busy World, Pioneer Days, A Little Non- 
sense, Our Friends the Birds, Lessons from Life, Adven- 
tures, and Other Lands and Times. Here in fourteen 
groups of selections, each group set off by itself with a 
suggestive introductory sentence, the range of interest 
for Fourth Year children is adequate, and one can see at 
a glance how admirable is the classification. While most 
of the authors are the recognized masters in American 
English there are many articles written especially for these 
pages, and others selected from the writings of Angelo 
Patri, Wilbur D. Nesbit, Orison Swett Marden, Jack Lon- 
don, Amy Lowell, Elbert Hubbard, Frank Crane, General 
John J. Pershing, Henry van Dyke, Katharine Lee Bates, 
Charles Evans Hughes, Edgar A. Guest, David Starr 
Jordan, Katherine Pyle, David Todd, O. Henry, Alfred 
Noyes. 

The illustrations are new and have special literary in- 
spiration for children entirely aside from being interesting. 


THE CRISIS. By Winston Churchill. 
Walter Barnes of Fairmont, West 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
When a school or a home can have “The Crisis” for 

forty-eight cents, especially when it can have the scholarly 

editing of a man like Walter Barnes, the world has gone 

a long way on the road to supplying good literature such 

as the present-day readers will enjoy almost as free as air. 

It is not a question whether “The Crisis” is as important 
a literary production as the works of Dryden, but 1,000 
Americans will read it where one would read the British 
masterpiece, and, if read, the reading would function in 
the making of Americans a thousand times more than the 
reading of the other. 

School reading should be estimated in no small degree 
by its influence upon the student’s reading out of school 
and after school years, and there can be slight question 
about the effect “The Crisis” will have in that test. 

A MARINE, SIR! By Edward Champe Carter. 
The Cornhill Company. Cloth. 

This is a book that all boys will read without prodding, 
will understand without preaching, will honestly enjoy 
and profit from the reading without hesitation. Its aim 
is to make just as manly boys in peace as in war. 


Edited by 
Virginia. New 


Boston: 


IN NATURE’S TEMPLE. Verses by James L. 
Hughes, LL.D. Illustrated. Toronto, Canada: Thomas 
Allen, publisher. 

In this attractive volume Dr. Hughes has grouped one 
hundred and ten bits of verse inspired by his devotion to 

Nature. The verses were written in several countries in 


the Old: World as well as the new. His love of Dickens 

is in evidence as in everything he publishes. His appre- 

ciation of various birds, flowers and trees is in evidence 
as are many phases of Nature in action and in repose. 

The illustrations aré beautiful and the sentiment always 

inspiring and enriching. 

THE WORLD’S DESIRE. A Book of Poems by 
Annie Crosby Bunker. Boston: The Four Seas Com- 
pany. 

These verses were probably written for public recitation, 
They have the swing of the recitation hour and popular 
occasions. The tone and temper of these forty-five bits 
of verse are in the first two lines :— 

“The world and all its wars lie heavy on my heart,— 

I needs must aid to tear the tangled web apart.” 

THE ETHICS OF THE TREES. By Fletcher B. 
Dresslar. Boston: The Stratford Company. 

We have no language that can improve upon the title 
of the book, “Ethics of Trees.” We give a few of the 
whiffs of the Ethics :— 

“Only trees of mutual understanding and mutual needs 
can grow into a forest.” 

“Trees do make a forest; forests make the trees. 

“The tree that groweth in the shadow of its neighbors 
hath no power to stand in the open. 

“Many trees are lopsided, because of their neighbors.” 
INHERITORS. By Susan Glaspell. 

Maynard & Company. Cloth. 

Mrs. George Cram Cook (Susan Glaspell) has un- 
usually suggestive setting for the writing of a play for the 
American Theatre which “sets forth in human terms the 
central traditions and most burning problems of our na- 
tional life, quite justly and scrupulously, equally without 
acrimony or compromise,” as The Nation has said. 

“Inheritors” is a live-wire play. It will be welcome 
and unwelcome. It is on debatable ground from start to 
finish. It is heroic rather than “Safety-first.” There are peo- 
ple who crave just that view of the life today and there 
are those who will think it a way-station to Socialism or 
more. 

Davenport, Iowa, forty years ago was a good place for 
the author of this play to be born. One would never guess 
that her first college work was in Drake University. State 
House reporting for a daily paper is likely to broaden 
one’s views, and Provincetown, the extreme of Cape 
Cod, is sure to provide opportunity to magnify any pre- 
cenceived notions one brings there. 


Boston: Small, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Tittle Squirrelie Sauirrelikin.” By M. c. 
Child’s Garden of Verse.” Rv Robert Louis Stevenson.— 
“Gronty Grunts and Smilev Smiles Outdoors. By 
Rertha’ BE. Feist.—‘Peter Rabbit’s Faster.” By Linda 
Stevens Almond.—“The Old Time Storv of the Three 
Bears.” Rhymed and Retold by Kenneth Graham Duf- 
field.—“Little Lambie Lambkin.” By M. H.— “The 
Story of Chicken Little.” Rhymed and Retold by Ken- 
neth Graham Duffeld. —‘‘Peter Rabbit's PRirthdav.” By 
T.inda Stevens Almond.—‘The Wonderful Story of Cin- 
derella.”” Rhymed and Retold bv Kenneth Graham Duf-, 
field.—‘“‘Little Prayers for Little Lins.” Elisabeth Robin- 
son Scovil. New York: Henry Altemus Company. 


Oculists and Phvsictere 

y Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eve Remetly¥ 
Beautiful Eyes mary vears hefore it wee 

offered as a Domestic Wwe 

Medicine. Murine is Still Componded by Our Phvsicteare 
and enaranteed by them as a Reliahle Relief for Wire 
that Need Care. Trv it in vour Eves and in Rabvw’s 
Eves—No Smartinge—Just Eve Comfort. Ruv Murine 
vour Druggist—accent no Substitute. and if interest9* 
~-ta Yor Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EV? 
REMEDY COMPANY. © rm, 
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Just Ready 


PUBLIC SPEAKING | TODAY 


{ By LOCKWOOD AND THORPE 


The first high school text to cover field. 
It stresses our needs and trend by giving a 
new point of view and a definite motive. 
Copious exercises practical and effective. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


The Debate The Spoken Drama 

How to Get Material How to Hold an Audience 

How to Build the Speech How to Utter the Speech 

The Impromptu Talk The Oration f 
The Formal Address The Informal Address 


The After-Dinner Speech Everyday Conversation 
The Conduct of Public Meetings 


Teachers of Debating and Dramatics may have 


PUBLIC SPEAKING TODAY for approval. 


Just Ready 
WHEN YOU WRITE A LETTER = 
By DEAN CLARK of University of Illinois. Manufactured 


BEN. H. SANBORN & CO. MEKICAN Crayon Comrany 


SANDUSKY - YoRK 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


Cie 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 


1719 35th St, Washington, D.C. sr regula ostons 


‘| Send for Blank and Mansat 
ADVISES at Once 


A column, in the _Journal of Education. 
devoted to the common problems of the 
home and the school. 


TEAcHErs’ AGENCY 
PROMISES PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


its support in getting 


members, 
_ ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
EVERY SCHOOL READER | a 
GET 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


A HOME SUBSCRIBER Wire, Office and’ Residence 
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EDUCATICNAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
ef the country. Items of more than 
jwcal interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or schoo] adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imsertion. = 


Meetings to be Hele 
DECEMBER. 


27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, Altoona, Pa. 
Executive Secretary James H. 
Kelley, 10 South Market Square, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

28-30: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

28-30: Central Division, ibid., State 
University of lowa, lowa City. 
28-29-30: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association at Portland. 

30-31: American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, 
C. 


JANUARY, 1922 


6-6-7: Kansas City, Mo., - Na- 
tional Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation. Secretary, Clotilde Ware, 
140 W. 42d St., New York. 

11-14: Vocationai Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West. Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

12-14: Association of American Col- 
leges. Chicago. 


GEORGIA. 


BRUNSWICK. The Rotary Club 
was entertained recently at the High 
School building by the Domestic 
Science class with a very complete 
and appetizing luncheon, which was 
cooked and served by the girls of the 
class. Superintendent of Schools 
Dryden and Professor Eadie, princi- 
pal of the High School, were also 
guests on this occasion. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Director Arthur H. 
Wilde the Boston University 
School of Education has announced a 
new memorial course to be known as 
the Frank Victor Thompson Lectures 
on Americanism, in memory of the 
late superintendent of schools in Bos- 
ton. 

The course will consist of a series 
of lectures by prominent Massachu- 
setts authorities on Americanization, 
including Charles F. Towne, associate 
principal of Lasell Seminary; Dr. 
Payson Smith, commissioner of edu- 
cation; George F. Quimby, industrial 
service secretary of the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts; Mary L. 
Guyton, assistant state supervisor of 
Americanization; Charles M. Herlihy, 
assistant state supervisor of Ameri- 
canization; William A. Mitchell of the 
Massachusetts Mills, Lowell; John J. 
Mahoney, state supervisor of Ameri- 


canization; Michael J. Downey. direc-' 


tor of the evening schools of Boston, 
and others. 

The whole field of Americanization 
will be outlined, with special attention 
to those phases which concern the 
teacher. *“The foreign language and 
foreign mewsnarer question, racial 
backgrounds and heritages and indus- 
trial Americanization will be among 
the problems discussed. What and how 
to teach adult imr‘crants and com- 
munity Americanization will be the 
suhiect of two more lectures. 

The course will he given in twelve 

sessions Saturday mornings 


from 10 to 12 on the following date: 
December 10, 17 and 24; January 7, 
14, 21, 28; February 4, 11, 18 and 
March 4, 11 and 18. 

NEW BEDFORD. Emma L. Gart- 
land has prepared a highly valuable 
and interesting “New Bedford's Story 
for New Bedford’s Children,” and 
the city has purchased enough copies 
for ettective use in all the schools. 


MICHIGAN. 
DETROIT. Crowded conditions 
require new buildings for several 
units of Detroit’s educational system 
in the near future. Detroit Junior 
College, with 1,200 enrolled, is the 
largest Junior College in the United 


States. It has outgrown its quarters 
at Central High School. Together 
with Teachers’ College, the Junior 


College will be housed in a few years 
in a new $1,000,000 plant, on a forty- 
acre campus, in the northern part of 
the city. A separate school for the 
300 deaf children of the city is being 
urged also. 

city-wide spelling contest, tor 
pupils of all grades above the fourth, 


including night school and Federal 
Board men, parochial school 
pupils, is now under way. Several 


thousand dollars worth of dictionaries 
will be given as prizes by the Detroit 
News. 


NEW JERSEY. 


To bring the school buildings in 
New Jersey to as high a standard of 
safety and health as possible, a state- 
wide survey is being made. 

This survey will reveal where poor 
school buildings are located and 
under whose supervision they come. 
As a result of this survey, which will 
be made on a basis of the minimum 
requirements of the State School 
building code, the State Department 
will make effort to have these 
buildings sufficiently altered and re- 
paired, or replaced to meet the State 
requirements. The survey will be 
made to determine the health and fire 
hazard features alone. no educational 
arranrement of buildings being taken 
into consideration. 
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ATLANTIC CITY. The board of: 
education has awarded a contract for 
a new high school building which will. 
cost, with: ‘the land, $1,600,000. The 
City Commissioners have appropriated 
the funds. The building will accom- 
modate 2,000 students. Of course the 
building and equipment will be the 
latest word in high school architec- 
ture and in pedagogical wisdom. It is. 
a great tribute to the leadership of 
Superintendent Charles B. Boyer that 
the city probably leads all cities of its. 
size in public school spirit as indicated 
by appropriations. 

NEW YORK. 

BINGHAMTON. Citizenship and 
health education are subjects upon 
which the pupils of the public schools. 
are rated just as they are rated upon 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and at- 
tendance. If the space occupied on. 
the quarterly report card is a measure 
of importance, both citizenship and 
health education are far more highly 
considered than all the other subjects 
together; the traditional subjects have 
a line each on the card, but citizenship. 
fills a page and health education 
nearly a page. Furthermore, the chil- 
dren are marked separately on each 
of the subdivisions of those subjects. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. All teachers, in: 
accordance with a resolution adopted 
by the board of education, have been 
requested to direct the attention of 
pupils to the importance and signifi- 
cance of the Washington conference- 
for the limitation of armament. 

In a telegram to President Harding 
the board expressed the hope that the 
conference would meet with a great 
measure of success. 

Copies of the board's resolution, 
prepared by C. A. Barnett, supervisor 
of penmanship, scon will be sent to: 
every school. These will be suitable 
for framing. It is expected that many 
of the Cleveland schools will wish to 
retain them as permanent mementos 
of the historic conference now in ses- 
sion. 


GREENFIELD. At a recent elec- 


literature based on the 
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The Bureau of Educational Experiments 

144 West 13th Street, New York | 
cANNOUNCES 

A Study from the City and Country School 


HERE and NOW STORY BOOK 


By LUCY SPRAGUE MITCHELL 


A collection of orginal stories for little children with an intro- 
ductory thesis on story-telling. This book offers an approach to 
sychology of the little child and his 
interest in the world as he sees it. The appeal to children made 
by the stories themselves has been thoroughly tested by frequent 
use in the City and Country School. 


“Sounds the first modern note in children’s literature.” 
Illustrations by Hendrik Van Loon 


Order from us or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, New York 


Priee $2 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


THOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS USE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Which Wear Like Leather. 


SPRINGFIELD 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Waterproof and Weatherproof 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


ooner Later 


YOU WILL HAVE TO FACE THE QUESTION 
OF PROVIDING RELIEF FOR THE INCREAS- 
ING COST OF FURNISHING FREE TEXT BOOKS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


tion citizens of this municipality voted 
3 to 1 for a $329,000 bond issue for a 
twin building to the McClain High 
School. The new building is to be 
used for a graded and junior high 
school. The Edward Lee McClain 
High School was given by Mr. Mc- 
Clain, who is still planning in the *-- 
terests of the boys and girls of Green- 
field. This high school has an esti- 
mated value of $500,000 

PARMA. This townshin, to which 
extended reference was made in the 
article on Cuyahoga County in the issue 
of November 24, had a remarkable 
election. The present members of the 
Board of. Education were re-elected 


by a vote of two to one despite a vig- 
orous opposition was threatened be- 
cause the present board had invested 
several hundred thousand dollars in 
new buildings. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


At the thirty-ninth annual session 
of the South Dakota Education Asso- 
ciation the outstanding features of 
the resolutions unanimously adopted 
by the convention were as follows :— 

Favoring a minimum teachers’ sal- 
ary law providing that no teacher 
should contract for less than $100 per 
month, except in such districts as are 


already levying the highest legal rate 
of taxation. 

Pensioning of teachers by Federal 
government, with possibility that con- 
tributions state and _ district 
might be worked in at a fixed ratio. 

Endorsement of Capper physical 
education bill and Towner-Sterling 
educational bill. 

Endorsement of compulsory school 
attendance law passed by last legisla- 
ture providing for eight months’ mini- 
mum school attendance per year. 

Endorsement of a _ constitutional 
amendment creating a state depart- 
ment of education, non-political in its 
aspect, which should have the ap- 


WHY GRADUATE 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to high school or who is now in high school should 
read this pamphlet. And every parent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to graduation are simply told. They are interesting to 
read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a |6-page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Superintendents and principals in every section of the country are ordering these for 
| their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


| JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
| © Beacen Street, Boston, Mase. 


INSTITUTE POR PUBLIC SERVE 
1125 Amsterdam Avense, New York 
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_AGENCIES. 


_ Pittsburgh, Pa,, 549 Union Arcade 
Sirminguam, Aia,, 809 Tithe 
Chicago, Ill,, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


send for ciarcula: and registration form free. 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New cut) N. ¥., 225 Fiftn Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. 
Philadephia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


it! "FUSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


AGENCIES 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Portiand Ore., 604 Journal Biag. 


Berkeley, Cal., 2101 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Of successful experierice. | 
6 BEACON STREDT, BOSTON 


on thirty-one years 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Eiward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, boston 
Established 13885. 


pointment of thé ‘state superintendent 
of public instruction in charge, and 
also the fixing of the salary of that 
office, based upon competency and not 
political preference. 

Endorsement of plan for state aid 
in transportation, but limiting the 
amount to $2,000 for any one school. 

Repeal of constitutional provision 
regarding apportionment of state 
school funds on»basis of school popu- 
lation and substitution of provision 
basing apportionment on local need 
and effort of school in educational 
excellence. 

Enactment of legislation providing 
for county boards of education of 
non-political aspect, which shall have 
power of appointing county superin- 
tendents, the fixing of salary of 
such office, and the determination of 
how long each individual superinten- 
dent shall remain in office. 

Providing for the appointment and 
financing of a legislative committee of 
five members to initiate such constitu- 
tional amendments and laws _as_are 


beliéved for the best interésts of- the 
public, and to carry out provisions 
set forth in these resolutions. 

Providing for a paid full time sec- 
retary of the South Dakota Education 
Association for greater effectiveness 
in building up the organization. 

Appointment of committee on pro- 
fessional ethics to study situation and 
report at next meeting. 

Endorsement of plan submitted by 
committee on Bible study, and ap- 
pointment of committees on religious 
education and judicial work as recom- 
mended. 

Endorsement of ‘a_ revision of 
course of study in high schools to be 
devised at a representative meeting 
called by state department of 'educa- 
tion. 

Organization of county units under 
the National Education Association 
plan; and feasibility of dividing asso- 
ciation into districts. 

Approval of plan establishing 
closer observance of flag davs, pro- 
viding every school with flag and 


VIRGINIA, 
“The three ‘ARLO BOOKS’ 
tion, 
sons.” Professor K. 
“You may 


very effectively. They are 
Gilland. 


New Canaan, Conn, 


The Arlo Plan 


NEW JERSEY, 


are stories of unusual charm. They 
are so well written that they lend themselves well to oral reproduc- 
to division into thought units for oral reading, or to study les- 
Anthony, Virginia State Normal School. 


uote Red Bank, N. J., as using the three ARLO readers 
working 
“My third grade teacher fell so dead in love with CLEMATIS that 
she wants thirty copies right away.” Superintendent Henry M. Saxe, 
CLEMATIS ARLO | ANITA 
for 3rd or 4th gtfades fer 4th or Sth grades for 5th or Gth grades 
60 Cents SS Cents 65 Cents 
By BertHa HK. and Kxnest Cong 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. Tes 


CONNECTICUT. 


out well.” Superintendent 


# # SCHOOLS 


AND COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and forthe. i 


>TATE NORMAL SCHOO) 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Course for teachers in Junior High 


department of the-high school. J. A. °Schools,, A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


PITMAN, Principal. 


EMERSON 


College of Oratory _ 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President | 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature 


and Pedagogy in America. 


It aims to develop in the student a ‘knowledge~of His’ own ~powers in ex- 


pression whether as a creative 


thinker or _ an 
_ €ranted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 4. $6000. worth-~af- five-« 


interpreter. Degrees 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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flag-pole, and ‘instruction 
respect to flag. 

HURON. “The Evening Huronite” 
devoted an entire front page to “the 
splendid school system” of Huron, D 

- Cloyd, superintendent. All lines of 
modern education are given place and 
attention in Huron. ‘There is an in- 
vestment of $1,000,000 in school build- 


ings, and the annual bud : 
than $200,000. get is mare 


in Proper 


VIRGINIA, 

ROANOKE. A ‘meeting of the 
Roanoke, Teachers’ Institute was held 
December 2, at the Lee Junior High 
School. The purpose of the meetin 
was to present to the teachers helpful 
ideas trom the State Educational Con- 
ference in Richmond. The officers of 
the institute and the teachers ex- 
pressed a desire to hear from everyone 
who attended the conterence, - Super- 
intendent McQuilkin conferred with 
those who attended the meeting in 
Richmond recently as to a division of 
the topics to be discussed. A full 
program of three-minute reports was 
arranged. The list of topics for dis- 
cussion was as follows: C : 
attendance bill; Mrs. M. 
Thursday evening’s talk; Friday 
morning's first’ talk, primary depart- 
ment; Friday morning's second talk 
co-operative method; _ better speech 
drama; pension law; revised history 
course; District I meeting; project 
method, N. E. A. delegates meeting; 
any departmental meeting. 


Farm Value of Education 


_ That a college education is the best 
investment a young farmer can make 
is shown by investigations in various 
agricultural regions of the country, 
reported by the University of Mis- 
souri Bulletin. Not only do the re- 
sults show that a college graduate 
makes more money than a common- 
school graduate, but that a high- 
school graduate also has a monetary 
advantave in proportion. 

Of tenant farmers in Indiana, IIli- 
nois, and Iowa, it is shown that the 
labor income of the man with a high- 
school education averages $526 more 
than that of the man with only a com- 
mon-school education. A further in- 
crease of $453 is earned by the man 
with a college education, making the 
difference in labor income of the com- 
mon-school graduate and that of. the 
college graduate $979. Approximately 
the same result appears from a survey 
of the incomes of 635 Kansas farmers. 

Of 409 farmers in Nebraska, those 
who had attended high school made 
32.1 per cent. more than those :who 
had had onlya common-school cdurse. 
Men who attended college make-,19.7 
per cent. more than the high-school 
men, giving the college man an ad- 
vantage over the common school man 
of 51.8 per cent. 
an~‘inguiry as to those ‘who 
earned “more than $1,000 a year, a 
Cornell University report shows that 
while five per cent. of the farmers 
with a district-school education were 
in the class that had labor incomes of 
more than $1,000, thirty per cent. of 


those with more than a high-school 


education were in that class. This,re- 
port estimates a~ high-school educa- 
tion to be worth as much to a farmer 
persucent. 
bonds, and a college education nearly 
twice as much.—School Life. 
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The Swedish Way 


Young people’s rural associations 
have been formed throughout the 
rural areas of Sweden under the gen- 
eral directorship of the nation’s fore- 
most educators. The associations 
came into vogue in 1918. Their aim is 
to rouse and encourage interest in 
the vocation of the farmer, to help 
young peorle to the education and 
training that fits them for this calling, 
and especially to counteract the tend- 
ency to leave the farm. 

The associations work toward these 
ends by—(1) leading the young peo- 
ple to a more thorough acquaintance 
with their own locality, its ~ past 
records, and present opportunities; 
(2) providing chances for farm ex- 
periment among the young people; 
(3) furnishing recreation and such 
amusement and fun as young folks 
require; (4) helping to direct the 
activities of young people so that 
their energy will not be frittered 
away in useless endeavors. 

The associations have no _ political 
complexion. Any person interested 
in rural life may become a member. 
Every boy and girl of proper conduct 
is eligible at the age of thirteen or 
over. There is no fee except for sup- 
porting members. 

The associations award prizes for 
rural activities adopted for competi- 
tion such as plowing, soil preparation, 
gardening, cereal production, etc. 
Their organ is the Journal for Coun- 
try Youth. The associations enjoy a 
liberal state subvention. 


Palmer Method in Use in Old 
Egyptian City 


A complete adoption of Palmer 
Method Writing and Spelling books 
was recently made in the School of 
the American Mission, Alexandria, 
Egypt. 

It is interesting to find moderna 
methods of teaching writing and 
spelling being introduced into this 
classical city, where a School of Lit- 
erature, Science and Philosophy flour- 
ished in the reign of the Ptolemies 
during the three centuries preceding 
the Christian era and which continued 
under the Roman Emperors as a Phil- 
osophical School in which Neoplaton- 
ism was the most important element 
down to the final extinction of Pagan- 
ism in the fifth century after Christ. 
Alexandria continued to be the must 
important centre of Christian theol- 
ogy down to the time of the Council 
of Chalcedon, 451 A. D. % 


SCIENTIFIC MAPS 


Why take a chance on an unknown 
product when you can get geography 
maps edited by Davis, Huntington, 
Dryer, Redway, Tower, Carney, 
Smith, and Roorbach. History Maps 
by Hart, Bolton, Breasted, Harding? 


WRITE 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
For Catalog 


Scientific Map Makers 
469 E. Ohio St. Chicago 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 4 


must find if possible for January 1 an exceptional fourth grade teacher at 

800; a candidate for a first grade at $1,500, to follow an excellent teacher; & woman 
for history and civics in a desirable town in central New York. $1,500; for February 1 
a man for Latin in a city high school at $!,900 to begin; a man for woodwork in a New 
Jersey high school, $2,200 ; a man for English in western New York, $2,000; a woman for 
mathematics, $1,300-1,500, for immediate appointment; other similar places. Corre- 
spondence with either schools or teachers taken care of promptly. VACANCIES 
We are now enrolling teachers for Holiday changes and next year's . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency Boulevard, CHICAGO 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Bullding, Spokane. . 


HOLIDAY vacancies of interest to teachers who are available are now on our lists. We 
$1 


ThePratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
BRecommenés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT. Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: » introduces to Colleges. 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an€é 
Governesses. for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teacher®t and has filled hun 


J dreds of high grade positions fup te 
$5.000) with excellent teachers. Estah- 
lished 1889 No charge tO employers 
none for registration. If you need « 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square. New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 

366 FIFTH AVENUE people. We 

Between 34th and S6th Streets TeSister only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD. Pros. free to school officials 


Established 1855 


V 7E find for teachers the kind of position desired and supply schools 
with the kind of teachers required. Send for enroliment blanks, 
no registration fee charged. 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


BOSTON 11. MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP. FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W, ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long Distance Telephone Manager. 


AGENCY 
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Both are Sothern and Marlowe 


When you hear the Sothern-Marlowe Victor Records you 
hear the true expression of the art that has enthralled America 
and England, precisely as they have given it to thousands of 


their delighted audiences. 


Incomparable Victor recordings now make that mastery 


of art the world’s heritage forever. 
Coquelins are now mere traditions. 


The Edwin Booths and 
The work of these great 


artists of to-day will live always,—matchless models of inter- 
pretation for Teachers and Students of English Literature, the 
Drama, and Elocution; Shakespeare and Literary Clubs; 


Lawyers, Judges and all persons interested in the Cultural 


Arts. 


Sothern and Marlowe Records 
Announced to date: 


Romeo and Juliet—Balcony Scene—Part I 
Romeo and Juliet—Balcony Scene—Part II 
The Merchant of Venice— (1) Shylock’s 
Speech (2) The Mercy Speech 
Julius Caesar—Antony’s Oration—Part I 74699 1.75 
Julius Caesar—Antony’s Oration—Part Il 74700 1.75 


Other selections to be announced soon 


List Price 
74662 $1.75 
74663 1.75 


74673 1.75 


Have you a copy of “The Victrola in 
Correlation with English and American 
Literature?’ It is yours for the asking. 

For further information, consult any 


7 | _ dealer in Victor products, or 
Educational Department 


HIS MASTERS VOICE" Victor Talking Machine Co. 


This trademark and the 
word **Victrola’’ identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. 


Camden, New Jersey 


Victrola XXV 
especially manufactured 
for School use 


Finish, golden oak, waxed. 


This is the instrument that is 
used in thousands of schools. 
Many years’ experience has 
proved itis the instrument best 
adapted to all-round school use. 

hen the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
geople. 
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